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That crude production is diminishing in relation to 
registered cars is proved by statistics. 


The petroleum industry is confident that it will con- 
tinue to recover sufficient gasoline to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demands. 


A brief review of the major facts may be enlightening. 
During 1913 crude oil was produced to the amount 
of 194 barrels for each of the 1,258,062 cars then 
registered. 


Twelve years later in 1925, crude oil production shrunk 
to 38 barrels for each of the 19,946,963 cars registered 
during that year. 


Reducing these figures to terms of gasoline discloses 
the fact that in 1913 there were 912 gallons of gasoline 
manufactured for each registered car, while in 1925 
there were only 470 gallons of gasoline available for 
domestic consumption for every registered car. 


To be deducted from the latter figure is the tremendous 
amount of gasoline used annually by tractors, stationary 
gasoline engines, and by the Arts and Industries, con- 
cerning which no complete statistics are available. 
During 1913 the average recovery of gasoline from 
crude was about 11%. 


If the petroleum industry in general, and the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) in particular, had stood still 
during these last twelve years and made no progress 
whatever, 1925 would have seen a recovery of only 167 
gallons of gasoline per car. 


But the petroleum industry has not been satisfied to 
stand still and the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
spent enormous sums of money and unceasing effort to 
develop advanced refining processes. These processes 
sO increased the yield of gasoline from crude, that 
instead of 167 gallons we had 470 gallons of gasoline 
per car for domestic consumption. 


The advanced refining processes developed by Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) have been the chief factors in 
solving the ever present gasoline problem for the 
30,000,000 people of the Middle West. 


While the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) owns these 
processes, it elected not to keep them for its exclusive 
use. It leased them to other refiners that they also 
might recover a greater yield, and thereby help to 
keep the price of gasoline at a low level. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) believes that one 
of the greatest services it is rendering is the exertion 
of all of its energies and the employment of all its 
resources to keep the price of gasoline at a level so 
low that all may enjoy its benefits. 


Fhe Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is confident of 


its ability to cope successfully with the problems of 
the future as it has with those of the past. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ymouth County Breaks New Ground 


County Elevator Association Helps Co-operatives to Survive Hard Times 


P AT Remsen, in Plymouth county, Iowa, 
U they showed me two dead elevators and 

one dying a few weeks ago. The farm- 
ers’ elevator still survives. At Hinton there 
are two that have closed their doors. The 
farmers’ elevator still keeps open. At Le Mars, 
at Oyens, at Kingsley, the rivals 
of the farmers’ elevators are 
dead or dying. 

In this county the elevators 
have been given the acid test. 
Hail two years ago, drouth last 
year, and a big decrease in feed- 
ing for the last several years, 
have cut down the volume of 
grain handled. Only the strong- 
est could hold out. Under this 
test the farmers’ elevators have 
come thru—not unscarred ; there 
are some heavy debts in the 
county; the farmers’ elevator at 
Struble is about to elose—but on 
the whole victorious. 

This struggle for survival is 
not confined to the elevators of 








By Donald R. Murphy 


spirit in getting together to compare notes and 
to combine on purchasing. Plymouth county 


has the first county farmers’ elevator associa- 
Third, the relationship between 


tion in Iowa. 








Plymouth county. Klevators 
generally have been going thru 
ahard time. It is proof of the 
essential soundness of the co- 
operative movement, that on the 
whole farmers’ elevators are surviving when 
the privately owned concerns are going to the 
wall. Yet in this situation Plymouth probably 
has done better than the average Iowa county. 
Why? That was what [ went to Plymouth 
county to find out, 


Why Farmers’ Elevators Survived 


Three factors show up in checking over the 
elevator situation: First, the managers and 
the directors have on the whole shown an un- 
usual adaptability in changing the practices of 
the elevator to suit new conditions. Second, the 
elevators have shown an unusual co-operative 
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_ Elevator and office of the Hinton co-operative. 


Directors and manager of the elevator at Oyens. 
Considine, J. P. Wurth, J. M. Hentges, assistant manager; Wm. Schnepf, president; 
J. L. Doud, manager, and 8S, H, Lassen, of the lowa Farmer Grain Dealers. 


the Farm Bureau and the farmers’ elevators is 
unusually close and friendly, with the Farm 
Bureau giving vigorous support to the elevator 
movement. 

The effort to adapt the elevator business to 
new conditions brought about by the decreased 
volume of grain has caused a virtual revolu- 
tion in the handline of some of the local eleva- 
tors. Side lines have inereased so that they 
no longer deserve that title. The elevator at 
Hinton, for instance, does nearly half of its 
gross business in lumber, coal, flour and feed. 
At Oyens, 75 per cent of the business is in side 
lines; at Remsen, 70 per cent. At other ele- 
vators the shift is less marked, but the trend is 
plain enough. 

All this has happened in spite of the fact 
that in most eases the elevators are handling 
from 50 to 100° per cent of the grain business 
at the point at which they operate. There is, 
of course, a good chance that with a favorable 
crop year the grain business will pick up de- 
cidedly. This year an increase should be due, 
but nobody expects a business in grain like that 
of a few years ago. Plymouth county farmers 
may raise as much corn and oats and wheat as 
ever, or more, and still grain shipments will 
stay far below the old-time point. Why? 


More Corn Marketed Thru Hogs 


Hogs. That’s the answer. According to the 
federal census of 1920, there were 157,617 hogs 
in the county ; in 1925 there were 205,503. That 
accounts for a million bushels of corn that used 
to be shipped out, and now stays home to be 
trucked to Sioux City or sent out to other 
markets in the shape of pork, 

This change is not due entirely to the facet 
that hogs have been on the profit end of the 
corn-hog cycle of late. It is due mostly to the 
shift of Plymouth county from a grain export- 
ing county to a feeding county. The change 
was on the way before hog feeding got to be 
the profitable business it has been for the last 
two years. The trend has, of course, been 
speeded up by the present hog-corn ratio, but it 
would have come anyway. 

For this reason the managers and directors 


From right to left: T. J. 





have no fear that the side line business is mere- 
ly a temporary expedient. They expect to han- 
dle this year a greater volume than has been 
handled in the immediate past, but they are 
certain that to get the volume of total sales that 
they need, side lines must be continued and en- 
larged. <A variety of products 
are being handled. Hinton, for 
instance, does a big business in 
lumber and practically controls 
the lumber business at that 
point. Lumber has proved to be 
a white elephant for some ele- 
rators, due to the big investment 
and frequently slow turn-over. 
The elevators that have made a 
failure of it, however, usually 
had only a small share of the lo- 
eal business. Where an elevator 
can dominate the local field and 
can get a fair volume thereby, it 
has paid quite well. 

Remsen, Oyens and Kingsley 
have taken recently to handling 
cream for the Orange City Co- 
operative Creamery. The prices 
at each point jumped when the 
elevator stepped into the cream 
shipping business. Six to eight 
cents a pound was no uncommon 
increase. Right now the elevators are getting 
from one-third to two-thirds of the cream busi- 
ness at these points, are getting more money 
for their patrons, a commission for themselves, 
and are building up the co-operative creamery. 


Higher Prices Paid for Cream 


A big stimulus was given to the cream busi- 
ness by County Agent W. F. Coddington last 
winter, when he took a survey of the county 
and found that where there was co-operative 
competition the eream price was higher by 8 
to 10 cents than where only agents for ecentral- 
izers were in the field. (Concluded on page 8) 

















Part of the plant of the Remsen Elevator Company. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SECTIONALISM 


HE conflict over the export plan has been 

a conflict between nationalism and section- 
alism. As usual, the west has been on the side 
of the national point of view. As usual, New 
England has been on the sectional side. In- 
dustrial states, several of them, voted for the 
export bill, but not in New England. There 
is the sahara of nationalism, the spot where 
secession began and where its doctrines still 
hold. 

No one can understand the present conflict 
unless he knows something of the past of New 
England and of the frontier. The doctrine of 
secession first got its start in the northeastern 
states. Separation from the union was talked 
of when the Jeffersonians came into power and 
broke the rule of the propertied classes, The 
Hartford convention, held at the close of the 
war of 1812, approached that proposition even 
more vigorously. Pickering, of New England, 
fearing that the western states would side with 
New England’s enemies, even recommended 
that the west be cut loose from the union, to 
join with Spain or to become independent as 
chances offered. 

The national point of view existed then only 
on the frontier. Before and during the Rev- 
olution, the folks from the seaboard colonies 
quarreled among themselves bitterly, and often 
came near wrecking the cause in so doing, Only 
in the back country were there men who could 
call themselves Americans, and who did not 
worry about the colony. they belonged to. The 
men who won the battle of Kings Mountain 
did not even know whether their settlements 
were on the land of Virginia or North Carolina. 

The west sided with the south when New 
England sectionalism tried to break up the 
union in 1814. It sided with the north when 
southern sectionalism tried to break the union 
in 1861. Here it should be remembered that 
while New England was fighting for her tariff 
laws, the west was fighting for the unity of 
the country, for the abolition of slavery, and 
not for any sectional gains. In the support 
of the system of protection since the Civil 
war, the west has taken the national point of 
view and, perhaps mistakenly, has been willing 
to make the industry of the north great even 
tho agriculture paid some of the costs. 

We are inclined to wonder how long this sec- 
tional spirit will be permitted to rule the coun- 
try. ‘The national point of view insists on 
equality for agriculture. Are those who cling 
to the narrow provincialism of New England 
to be permitted to retain a veto power? 


THE GREED THAT MAKES WARS 


BD-EL-KRIM has surrendered and his men, 

descendants cf the same Germanic invad- 
ers who conquered Rome, have found for the 
first time in history that their mountains and 
their valor are not protection enough. The 
men of the Riff, in Morocco, have just been 
beaten in a five-year war, first against Spain 
and then against both France and Spain. 
Fighting without airplanes, without heavy ar- 
tillery, with only such ammunition as_ they 
could capture from their enemies, the Riffians 
put up a defense as heroic as anything in the 
annals of warfare. 

The affair in Morocco comes home to Amer- 
icans, since it is the cost of such colonial wars 
that has helped to put France in a position 
where she can only agree to pay a quarter 
of what she owes this country. It comes home, 
too, as an example of economic imperialism. 
The Riffians were unlucky enough to have 
mineral deposits of some value in their country. 
So first Spain and then France found it nee- 
essary to serve civilization by fighting a long 
and destructive war in order that investors 
from the continent might have the chance to 
make money. Our record in Central America 
is not so different. 

There was a time when America would have 
looked upon Abd-El-Krim and his men as he- 
roes, fighting in the same cause of independ- 
ence that Washington and his men fought for. 
Have we today a different set of heroes? Do 
we think more of safe foreign investments than 
of human rights? Are we ready, on this con- 
tinent, to tear down the statue of Bolivar, the 
Liberator, and put in its place a packet of 
South American bonds, guarded by a banker 
and a United States marine ? 





YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 

NUMBER of our friends have written to 

congratulate us on the increase that has 
been made in our circulation list in the last five 
years. They can take some credit to themselves. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been built by its friends, 
by those who believed in the same things that 
we do. If its influence is to be further en- 
larged, it will be due to their help. 

These days, every farmer's mail box is full 
of papers of one sort or another. The subserip- 
tion to one may have been thrown in with a set 
of aluminum ware; the subscription to another 
may have been paid for with a broody hen; a 
third may be a gift, disguised no doubt, from 
the publisher. A paper that insists on cash in 
hand for subseriptions, that doesn’t use pre- 
miums, and that stops when the time is out, is 
handicapped in getting volume of circulation. 

The farmer who doesn’t know Wallaces’ 
Farmer is naturally’ inclined to shy off from 
paying a dollar for a year’s subscription, espe- 
cially if he has been used to getting a mail box 
full of stuff for practically nothing. He feels 
differently if his neighbor has talked to him of 
the work this paper has done in tax reduction, 
in farm legislation and in a dozen other differ- 
ent fields. A lot of farm folks have been talk- 
ing over the line fence to their neighbors about 
Wallaces’ Farmer in the last five years. The 
subseription list shows the results, 

We hope this kind of missionary work will 
go on. Jt is worth while for the farmers as 
well as for us. A man from outside the corn 
belt said to us: ‘‘ Your farmers don’t care much 
about the export plan. You exaggerate their 
interest.”’ 

Our answer to him was to point to the 
resolutions and the letters that fill our file on 
the McNary-Haugen and Dickinson bills. But 
he went on: ‘‘You’re the only farm paper in 
your field that has supported the bill. Your 
rivals have fought it steadily. I know your 


cireulation has increased, but if the farmers 
really were fighting mad on the matter, your 
list would be doubled and those of the opposi. 
tion papers eut in two.”’ 

Our friend failed to take into consideration 
the difference in the subscription policy of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the other farm publica 
tions. He did not stop to think or perhaps did 
not know that Wallaces’ Farmer is the only 
Jowa and one of the very few farm papers pub- 
lished that requires payment in advance for all 
subscriptions and stops when the time is out 
unless renewed. It might be interesting to him 
to know, too, that Wallaces’ Farmer has shown 
a greater gain in circulation in the past four 
years than any other weekly Iowa farm paper, 
If the other papers were on the same subscrip. 
tion policy this gain would be very much more 
marked, 

In the long run, the farmer gets the kind of 
farm paper he deserves. He has a choice. If 
he values loyalty to agriculture—and loyalty 
costs something these days—in a farm paper, 
he will get that kind of a paper. If he fails to 
give the paper that is earnestly and intelli. 
gently fighting his battles support by ‘his sub 
scription and he takes the first thing that 
comes along, in the end he is going to have hig 
reading supplied by papers that are working to 
serve other interests. Remind your neighbor of 
this next time you see him; remember it 
yourself, 








MINNESOTA AND THE CORN BELT 


SEVERAL times a year we get letters from 
Minnesota and South Dakota readers criti- 
cizing us for not recognizing how fast this see 
along in the 
Just now a southwestern 
Minnesota reader writes, saying that his part 
of Minnesota can grow better corn than many 
parts of lowa, 

Southwestern Minnesota and southeastern 
South Dakota together with northwestern Iowa 
and northeastern Nebraska, can probably pro 
duce cheaper corn than any place in the world, 
The acre yields may not be quite as large as 
farther east and south in the corn belt, but the’ 
fields are larger and the land is more easily, 
worked. 

Fifteen years ago the typical corn acreage 
in Minnesota was about two million, whereas 
today it is between four and five million. In 
both and South Dakota, the corm 
acreage has more than doubled at a time when 
the acreage in Illinois, Kansas and Missouri has 
decreased. The total corn acreage in the United 
States today is about the same or slightly less 
than it was before the war, but there has cet 
tainly been a pronounced shift to the north 
west. Wheiher they like it or not, it would 
seem that Iowa and Illinois must welcome 
southwestern Minnesota and southeastern South 
Dakota as a part of the corn belt. 





tion of the country is coming 





growing of corn. 


Minnesota 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


FoR the three months from March 1 to June 

1 there has been drier weather than usual 
over the entire corn belt. The shortage of 
moisture for this ninety-day period has varied 
from 15 per cent in Indiana to 55 per cent # 
Towa. 

During the first week in June very little raill 
fell except in parts of Kansas, Missouri 
Ohio. Temperatures were slightly below no® 
mal except in western Kansas and Nebraska. 

To date the weather has been ideal for corm 
However, the condition of sub-soil moisture # 
such that it will take a continual succession & 
timely rains in July to prevent serious drow! 
damage. The oat crop has already been dai 
aged in many sections. Clover and timoti 
meadows will inevitably yield less than 
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PUTTING LIFE IN THE OLD HORSE 


HE man or the institution that ean not ad- 

just himself or itself to a new set of condi- 
tions might as well get measured for the coffin. 
Flexibility, the trick of shifting policies and 
habits to meet new needs is the price of con- 
tinued life. Right now we have a number of 
co-operatives that need to take setting up exer- 
cises, and develop a little more limberness in 
their museles, if they want to be among those 
present a few years from now. 

We have, for instance, some elderly and self- 
satisfied elevators that got off to a splendid 
start twenty years ago but have been coasting 
That initial momentum won’t last 
Some of 


ever since. 
forever; it’s pretty near gone now. 
these have only a few farmer shareholders to- 
dav; the rest have died or moved away. The 
manaver, often a line elevator product, ran the 
show. Fora while things went well; there were 
pie dividends on stock; business was good. 
With harder times, dividends fell off to notlt- 
ing, deficits began to appear instead of profits. 
The world was changing, but the Rip Van Win- 
kles snoozed on. 

Once in a while, a live manager, immured by 
chance in an elevator like this, may force his 
board to approve changes that keep business 
going. He can’t do it all. Very often what 
is needed is just that hearty and intelligent 
¢o-operation of board and patrons that*only ¢ 
real co-operative ean supply. In short, the ele- 
yator needs a revival of the spirit of 1904. 

There have been a number of sudden awak- 
enings in elevators of this class of late. Some- 
times the sheriff has knocked on the door. 
Sometimes the board has been forced, by the 
hard logic of profit and loss figures, to do a 
little soul searching. The result has sometimes 
been a new membership campaign to get all 
patrons into the association. This has been 
followed by a reorganization of the board to 
give the new members representation, Then 
the new board has checked over the situation, 
borrowed from the experiences of others, and 
tried to plan a shift in the business that would 
give it a chance for life. 

Quite often, of course, the old board finds it 
has drifted into a situation out of which it 
can not extricate itself. It may be wise then 
to call on other agencies for help. A strong 
farm club, or other organization in the terri- 
tory may be willing to lend a hand, help with 
stock sales and reorganization and give the ele- 
vator a new start. 

We have talked about elevators because there 
are more of them in [owa than there are co-op- 
erative ereameries or.shipping associations. In 
general the same remarks apply to all groups. 


_To any one who looks over the co-operative 


marketing field today, the feature of outstand- 
ing importance is the way conditions are chang- 
ing and the way leading co-operatives have beén 
foreed to adopt new methods ‘to meet the needs 
of new times. A fossil can’t move fast enough 
to get out of the way of disaster. Only a co-op- 
erative with an aggressive and intelligent mem- 
bership, strengthened by association with farm 
¢lubs and similar groups in the territory, en- 
lightened. by the experiences of other co-oper- 
atives, trained in team work with other associa- 
tions, can hope to make a real success. 





UNEXPECTED FAIRNESS 
THE Haugen bill is so universally kicked by 
___ the newspaper men of the larger cities that 
It is decidedly pleasant to find Harper Leech, 
of the Chicago Tribune, saying some nice things 
about the plan. He looks on the equalization 
8 as nothing radical in technique, as some- 
thing easier to collect than tariff duties. He 
Saya that in principle the equalization fee is 
tical with the dues paid under the check- 





off system by members of labor unions who 
seek higher wages by controlling the labor mar- 
ket. It is not so dissimilar to dues paid to trade 
associations or the contributions of manufac- 
turers to export associations. 

According to Harper Leech, the chief ques- 
tion at stake is whether or not the farmer is 
really entitled to a larger share of the national 
income. If he is, the Haugen bill will give it 
to him. * 





THE TAX ON MONEYS AND 
CREDITS 


O MATTER how fair the tax may be, mon- 

eys and credits always have evaded and 
always will evade taxation. In Iowa, the rate 
is only six mills on the dollar, but nevertheless 
about two-thirds of the moneys and eredits 
escape taxation altogether. Less than six hun- 
dred million dollars’ werth of moneys and ered- 
its are listed by the assessors, whereas reports 
of the National Economie Research Bureau in- 
dicate that the citizens of Iowa hold a total of 
nearly two billion dollars’ worth of stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and other evidences of mon- 
eys and credits. Our Own estimate is more than 
two billion dollars. There is over a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of mortgages on Iowa farms; money 
on deposit in banks is nearly a billion dollars, 
and the value of stocks and bonds held by Iowa 
people is nearly two hundred million dollars. 
Workingmen and middle-class people who only 
hold a few thousand dollars’ worth of this in- 
tangible sort of property make a fairly com- 
plete report of their holdings for taxation. The 
wealthy people report very little. 

At the present time, moneys and eredits are 
paying in Towa a total of about three and a 
half million dollars in taxes, as compared with 
over a hundred million dollars on real estate 
and other tangible property. The contribution 
of moneys and credits is so small that we might 
as well do away with this small tax altogether 
and try to get at the matter in some other way. 
The substitution of a state income tax for the 
moneys and credits tax as well as for the state 
millage part of our property tax would be fair- 
er to all classes of society than the present state 
of affairs. We might as well give up the taxa- 
tion of intangible property by means of a mill- 
age tax as a bad job, 





ODDS AND ENDS 


About a month ago we ran one of Ding’s 
farmer cartoons in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
asked our readers to write Ding in an effort 
to get him to realize better just what is going 
on in the corn belt at the present time. I have 
been interested in looking over a number of 
these letters which came to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
instead of going to Ding direct. The most in- 
teresting letter, because it was different from 
all the rest, was from a farmer living near 
Cedar Rapids. He wrote: 

“Your eartoon by Ding don’t need any 
ehanging. Wallaces’ Farmer editors and the 
editors of all farm papers who have preached 
gloom to the farmers for the past five years, 
need the converting, and at onee, too. I was 
raised in town and have seen both sides of this 
story. I know that the average farmer today 
is living just as good if not a little better than 
the average poor boob who lives in the city on a 
salary job. I like Wallaces’ Farmer but I am 
sick of their sob stuff. Come on, wake up, act 
the part of Uncle Henry.”’ 

Most of the other folks thought that Ding’s 
cartoon, in order to be accurate, ought to rep- 
resent the farmer utilizing home remedies in 
the way of co-operation, farm organization, etc., 
to the limit. Many of them suggested that Dr. 


Congress should be represented as giving in- 
dustry treatment in the way of Adamson acts, 





tariff laws, ete., but giving the farmer quack 
remedies or no remedy at all. A farmer’s wife. 
wrote: 

“‘Congress should not have been pictured 
asleep but rather so busy rushing around tend- 
ing to the demands of other more powerfully 
organized interests that. it has no time to take 
heed to agriculture. The farmer has as good a 
right to the services of the doctor as anybody 
else.’’ 

Another farmer’s wife suggests: 

“Will a patient needing his appendix re- 
moved immediately profit much by a massage, 
shampoo, hair cut, ete.?”’ : z 

Probably the most scholarly analysis of 
Ding’s cartoon came from Mr. Robert Kellogg, 
of California. He tells of his experience with 
a great many different Cal‘fornia co-operatives 
whose success has been decidedly questionable. 
He quotes Oswald Spengler, one of the most 
thoughtful of modern philosophers, and then 
puts it up to Ding in the following question: 

“‘Are you going to continue to use your soul 
gift of cartoonship to destroy our eivilization 
by destroying the farmer in aid of the cities 
of the northeast, or are you going to work to 
prevent the downfall of modern Rome?’’ 

I haven’t seen Ding since these letters have 
been passed on to him, but it has seemed to me 
that his cartoons dealing with the farm prob- 
lem during the past month have been a little 
fairer. Some of them in fact have been splen- 
did. Of course, we can probably never expect 
Ding to take up the middle-western point of 
view in a partisan way. Perhaps we should be 
satisfied if we keep him looking our way part 
of the time. 


A few days ago I was decidedly skeptical 
about the use of gypsum on Iowa farms. To- 
day I am fully convinced that I want to try it 
on my own farm at the first opportunity. The 
reason for my complete change in attitude is 
Bulletin No. 232 of the Iowa station at Ames, 
which gives the results of field experiments 
with gypsum in Iowa. It seems that on the 
Jarrington loams which are found over eonsid- 
erable parts of northern Iowa 200 pounds of 
gypsum per acre ordinarily increase the yield 
of alfalfa and clover hay by from 200 to 1,000 
pounds, It seems that sulphur, which is found 
in large quantities in gypsum, is also removed 
in rather large quantities by such erops as elo- 
ver and alfalfa. As to whether the use of gyp- 
sum will pay on‘all Iowa soils is rather doubt- 
ful, but preliminary experiments indicate that 
it will be useful on clover and alfalfa over a 
large part of lowa. At any rate, 1 have a farm 
which has a soil type which the Ames folks have 
found will respond to gypsum, and I am going 
to experiment to see if I get the same results, 
Heretofore I have never cared to say very much 
about gypsum because I did not know of any 
reliable experiments indicating that it was 
worth while in Iowa. 

H. A. WALLACE, 





Character can not be put on from the outside, 
but must either control your appetites and your pas- 
sions, or they will control They will cer- 
tainly shorten your days and either leave you a help- 
less, dangerous derelict on an uncharted sea, or pile 
you as wreckage on the shore, or leave you to go 


you. 


* thru an unhappy life, maimed and crippled, a mere 


shadowy outline of what you might have been. For, 
believe me, these moral forces that rule in the do- 
main of the spirit are quite as inexorable and ap- 
parently cruel as the laws of nature. For the laws 
that govern in the world of spirit came from the 
same hand that framed the laws of nature. Like the 
expression of the Divine will in matter, they are 
uniform, that we may learn how to obey them. You 
can no more violate with impunity the laws of your 
intellectual and spiritual being, than you can ignore 
or violate the laws of chemistry and gravitation— 
Oncle Henry's Sayings. 
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THE FIRST CREAM SEPARATOR IN IOWAJy 


Danish Machine Brought New Methods of Cream Handling to Corn Belt in 1882 


URING the first forty years of the history 
D of lowa, wheat, corn, oats, potatoes and 

bacon were the chief products of her 
farms. Butter and cheese were made, but 
mainly for home consumption. If one may be- 
lieve contemporary accounts, Iowa butter at 
that time was not a fancy article. Each farm 
woman made her own grade of butter and 
when bought and mixed by the merchants it 
was often little better than grease and sold at 
times for as little as 4 cents a pound, 

The improvement in the quality of butter 
came in the early seventies with the establish- 
ment of creameries, or as they were also called, 
butter factories, which made it possible to pro- 
duce butter of greater uniformity of flavor, 
eolor and texture. Creamery butter from Iowa 
received first prize at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial in 1876. So rapidly did the creamery 
movement grow during the seventies that lowa, 
in 1880, produced one-third of all the butter 
made in creameries in the United States. 

Creamery butter was so superior to the 
dairy butter mixed by the merchants that it 
never sold for less than 12 or 15 cents and us- 
ually for more. 

The early creameries bought cream or whole 
milk. The milk in either case had to be ‘‘set’’ 
and since it took about forty-eight hours for the 
cream to rise, this often meant that the milk 
soured before it could be used as feed for calves 
and pigs. A machine which could separate the 
eream from the milk when fresh would not only 
increase the feeding value of the milk, but 
would at the same time reduce the labor of car- 
ing for the milk while ‘‘setting.’’ In the later 
seventies the first centrifugal creamers or 
eream separators were patented in the United 
States and Europe; and the Swedish engineer, 
De Laval, produced the first suecessful ma- 
chine. Several makes of cream separators were 
soon in use in Sweden, Denmark and the United 
States. 


First Cream Separator Used in Iowa 


It is always risky to use the word first, but 
much evidence leads to the conclusion that the 
first cream separator imported to the United 
States and the first used in Iowa was brought 
to Cedar Falls in 1882 by Jeppe Slifsgaard, a 
Danish immigrant. His son, Truels, came to 
Cedar Falls in 1869 and rented a farm nine 
miles west of that town. In the early eighties 
Truels Slifsgaard patronized the Fairfield Co- 
operative Creamery, the first creamery in 
Grundy county. Truels wrote to his father, liv- 
ing in what was later to become the first zone 
of Pebiscite Slesvig, Denmark, of the disad- 
vantages of having to leave the milk so long at 
the creamery. His father answered that the 
remedy had been found. Cream separators had 
been invented capable of separating the cream 
from the milk as soon as extracted from the 


MAKING UP FOR THE SHORT HAY CROP 


Light Crop of Clover and Timothy Suggests Extra Care to Get Quality Hay 


LOVER or clover and timothy hay mak- 
® ing will not be a very long or difficult 
job for most corn belt farmers this year. It 
takes plenty of snow and rain from October till 
May for a real hay crop. With a scant crop 
in prospect, getting the most out of it in the 
way of quality and feeding value is necessary. 
Making hay according to schedule and as 
planned isn’t easy on most corn belt farms. 
First, there is the weather, and second there is 
corn cultivation. Both are prone to put a 
strain upon haying plans if not entirely to dis- 
organize them. Very often they work together 
in close harmony to put off cutting the hay till 
it is dead and cured on the stem. The resulting 
hay is poor stuff with half of it never eaten, 
and the part eaten rather low in digestibility. 
With a wet season, rank growth and a steam- 


By Thomas P. Christenson 


coys. Deciding to join his son in the devel- 
opment of the creamery business, the father, in 
1882, came to Cedar Falls in company with 
Niels Blom, a first class Danish byttermaker. 
A separator was to arrive later in the year. It 
was held up two months in the custom house of 
New York, the officials not being able to deter- 
mine whether it was made of iron or steel. The 
difference in some grades of iron and steel are 
of such technical nature that we may very well 
pardon the officials for the delay, especially 
when it is remembered that the tariff laws of 
that time had no definite provisions to guide 
them. Finally they deeided that it was made 
of steel and charged a duty of $93. 








The separator had been made by the firm 
Burmeister & Wain in Copenhagen. It was 
later manufactured in this country under the 
name of Danish Weston. The separator brought 
to Cedar Falls had a 24-inch bow], a speed of 
250 revolutions per minute, and capable of 
skimming 2,000 pounds of milk per hour. 

In the late sixties and seventies a cohsidera- 
ble number of Danes (Slesvigers) had settled 
in Fairfield township, Grundy county. Their 
social center was the later village Fredsville, 
which the Danes named. The name signifies 
the village of peace. At this place Jeppe and 


ing water-soaked soil beneath, the curing of 
clover cut when in full bloom make a difficult 
job. <A rain or two or three comes all too often 
before the job is done, making the farmer re- 
gret that he didn’t let it eure on the stem. 
sut over a period of years even a heavy erop 
had better be cut when in full bloom: The hay 
even with a rain on it when partly cured will 
be eaten with greater relish and less waste than 
if it is left till the head or the whole plant is 
dead. 

The second reason for cutting when in full 
bloom is given too little consideration by most 
clover hay producers. The earlier the cutting 
the better the prospect for a good second crop 
of hay or a crop of seed. The importance of 
this needs emphasis. A delay of two or three 
weeks in cutting after the full bloom has ar- 





Truels Slifsgaard built a creamery in 1883 with. 
Niels Blom as buttermaker. The separator wag 
used there for eleven years. The Slifsgaardg 
operated the creamery until 1893, when it wag | 
sold to the farmers, who continued it as a eo. | 
operative creamery until 1919, when it was dis. 
mantled. Meanwhile a creamery had growg 
up at the nearby railroad town of Dike. 

The Slifsgaards went into the creamery busk | 
ness on a large scale. They established cream 
eries, for which they bought Danish Westong 
from an American factory, at several pointg 
in Grundy county and did a thriving businegg | 
for many years. Jeppe Slifsgaard died at an 
advanced age, but Truels is still living at or 
near Dike, lowa. 
















Opposition Encountered at First 


There was the usual, often ill-founded oppo 
sition, to changes in the introduction of the 
cream separators. Farmers complained that | 
the separator milk poisoned the calves and some’ 
buttermakers believed that butter made from 
separator cream was not of so fine a texture ag 
that made from cream which had been allowed 
to rise quietly on the milk. A hindrance to the 
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introduction of the separator was also the It j 
greater cost of the plants where separators & ment 
were to be used. Therefore, the plants operated @ and 1 
on the gathered cream plan continued to ex & this , 
ist, and, when operated at their best, the farm-@ gtand 
ers who patronized them were said, as late a8  @yid 
1893, to receive as large returns from their & ¢hoos 
cows as those patronizing the separators cream- camp. 
eries. The separator, however, rapidly grew the 
in favor with farmers and buttermakers. From @ of ty} 
two to three years after Jeppe Slifsgaard % an or. 
brought his separator to America, their num & foynd 
ber doubled every year in Towa until 1893, @ posts 
when there were 500 machines used in the state. & kind 
A few years after when farmers began to pur @ foldin 
chase hand separators which gave the calves @® ing » 
and pigs the benefit of getting their milk fresh & yalya| 
as it comes from the udders of cows minus the 
cream, there was a large increase in the num Wer 
ber of machines. Mar 
The Babcock tester also came into general & ang | 
use in the nineties and with the separator im ® ing }) 
sured the steady development. of the creameries & {orice , 
thruout nearly all the counties of Iowa. Cyr& & the ay, 
nus Cole, the Iowa historian, in speaking of & yoerea. 
the awarding of the first prize for butter at the & wishes 
Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, to John Sti & ygeat;, 
art, an Iowa buttermaker, makes the comment & jmpra, 
that winning that prize was worth more 0 ® the ot! 
Towa than making a speech on the hustings OF he m; 
enacting a law in congress. Might the same nob & Jonoer 
be said of both the introduction of the cream J eyer a; 
separator and the Babcock tester? These it In fi 
ventions made diversified farming in Lowa po® & fully y 
sible and incidentally cut out much of the & foyjoy. 
worry about ‘‘store bills,’’ both to the farmer ® to pit}, 
and the merchant. For th. 
the loc 
State m 
ing tri 
Prob 
middle. 
consin’ 
the Wi 
rived, will very generally eut the second sions a 
growth in half and the prospect of a good seed # Visitors 
crop to practically nothing. The « 
With the scant growth on most clover fields @ Routes 
this year, curing the hay will be a quick northw 
easy job, especially if the soil remains dry then P¢ 
Not only quick but uniform drying is possib to the | 
under such cireumstances. The bane of clover St can 
hay making—the green, uncured bunch amié eavins 
the cured hay—is always the worst when thé the De 
hay is heavy and tangled and the ground § both th 
wet. Then is when an old cornstalk, dirt from the seas 
a gopher mound or something of this sort clog The « 
the mower and causes the bunch that vevélg™m *out h 
cures. Cutting high when the ground is We Wo, at 
and hay heavy helps in clean cutting and # Itehes 
curing, but with a light crop one can drop & eal 
“QU 
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The Middle-West Offers Plenty of Opportunity to the Auto Camper 





By May L. Bauchle 
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The Wisconsin village made famous by Zona Gale. 


ing trip in his list of summer pleasures 

is missing a good deal. If you doubt it, 
ask any of the thousands of tourists who 
sought the great outdoors of Wisconsin and 
other middle-western states last year. 

It is fairly easy to assemble a camping equip- 
ment which will give all the comfort necessary 
and not overload the car. The great secret in 
this connection is to select articles by two 
standards: usefulness and the space required. 
Guided by this measure not two families will 
choose the same things and probably no motor 
camper will pick the same layout 
the second time. There are dozens 
of types of tents on the market but 
an ordinary farm tarpaulin, we have 
found, will serve. The stores offer 
nests of kitchen utensils and_ all 
kind of camping furniture. The 
folding canvas chairs and the fold- 
ing gasoline stove, are especially 
valuable. 


Week-End Trips May Be Made 


Many of the trips in Wisconsin 
and Illinois are unusually interest- 
ing, both from a scenic and a his- 
toric standpoint and one can make 
the week end trip as productive of 
recreation and information as he 
wishes. The ‘‘standard’’ fortnight 
vacation of the city dweller is often 
impracticable to the farmer but on 
the other hand, by planning ahead 
he may sometimes take a much 
longer trip than the office or professional man 
ever dares dream about. 

In few other states are the highways as care- 
fully marked as in Wisconsin. If the motorist 
follows the standard markings it is impossible 
to either eet lost or to lose time asking the way. 
For the convenience of those not familiar with 
the location of the beauty spots I will use the 
state markings in telling of some of the interest- 
ing trips we have taken. 

Probably the best known vacation spot in the 
middle-west is the ‘‘Dells,’’ the heart of Wis- 
tonsin’s pleasure ground. To these rapids of 
the Wisconsin river the railroads ran exeur- 
sions a half a century ago and to them today 
Visitors come from the far corners of the earth. 
The ‘‘Dells’’ are reached from Madison by 

utes 12 and 13, from the west and from the 
Horthwest by 33 and 16, and from the east 
thrn Portage by 16. At Kilbourn, the gateway 
to the Dells, there are several municipal tour- 
Bt camps, all comfortable and convenient. 

eavine the car at Kilbourn the best way to see 
the Dells is to take the boat which traverses 
both the Upper and Lower Dells daily during 
the Season. 

The gorge is seven miles long with Kilbourn 
about half way. Going up the river the boats 
Stop at various landings and one visits the 

Itehes’ Gulch, which is a fern embowered 
Pathway extending back from the river about 

Tee-quarters of a mile, Coldwater Canyon, fa- 
Mus for its cold water springs; Artist’s Glen, 


N NY one who fails to include a motor camp- 





the most beautiful of 
the Dell retreats, and 
the impressing and im- 
posing Navy Yard. At 
certain times of the 
summer, bands of Win- 
nebago Indians hold 
pow-wows and dances 
on Stand Rock. Chapel 
Gorge, Black Hawk’s 
Cave, Romance Cliff 
and the Devil’s Elbow 
are other scenic and his- 
toric points along the 
trip. 

Three miles below 
Kilbourn, at Delton, is 
Mirror Lake, reflecting the fern covered cliffs 
that border it, the old mill and the stately home 
of Mrs. Ringling high above. The dam, a wa- 
tersoaked log affair, is not only picturesque but 
one of the last of its kind in the middle-west. 
At Baraboo, farther south on 12 and 13, is the 
new hospital once the home of the Ringlings; 
the great gardens of the late William Toole, 
the pansy king, and the three-mile stretch of 
conerete, the Warner Memorial road leading to 
Devil’s Lake. 

Every acre of the 1,400 which belong to the 
state of Wisconsin and is known as the Devil’s 











Why? No one knows. The Wisconsin Heights 
battlefield near-by is marked with bronze and 
the farm home of the late Governor Philip 
snuggles against the rugged bluff. Over this 
home the stars and stripes are forever flying 
in the breeze. 

A visit to Madison means a trip thru the eap- 
itol. The dome of this majestic building, the 
only granite dome in America, lures one on for 
miles and there is no room for disappointment 
when the Vermont granite structure, glistening 
like purest marble, bursts upon the view. The 
entrances are at angles to the park, and over the 
porticoes of each of the four wings, supported 
by Corinthian columns, are huge pediments 
holding groups of granite statuary by distin- 
guished sculptors. Overlooking the pavilions 
between the wings are other groups: ‘‘Faith,”’ 
‘*Prosperity and Abundance,’’ ‘‘Strength’’ and 
*‘Knowledge.’’ Inside the building are glass 
mosaics by Kenyon Cox, a wonderful ceiling 
painting, ‘‘The Resources of Wisconsin,’’ by 
Edwin H. Blashfield, a reception room pat- 
terned after the council chamber of the Doges 
palace in Venice. The beautiful lakes and 
parks, the University of Wisconsin and the 
Historical Library and Museum are all attrac- 
tions not to be overlooked. 

Following 33 westward out of Baraboo, one 
passes thru the famous Ableman Narrows with 
its Van Hise Rock, and then over 
hill and dale thru the most pictur- 
esque country in the Mississippi val- 
ley, on to La Crosse. At this place 
the tourist park is along the river, 
or rather on an island in Pettibone 
park, the most woodsey spot imag- 
inable, where coveys of quail live 
undisturbed and birds of all feath- 
ers find a sanctuary. Leaving La 
Crosse by Highway 162, the first 
stop is at West Salem, a sleepy coun- 
try village resting on the fame of its 
most noted citizen, Hamlin Garland, 
who, altho he lives in New York, 
keeps the home he and his brother 
bought for Isabel Garland, the moth- 
er, and under whose roof he wrote 
many thrilling tales. The Garland 
books are still on the shelves, the 





Community house at Beloit tourist camp. 


Lake State Park has a fascination and a lure 
not to be denied. The blue green waters of the 
lake reflect in fantastic shapes the pinnacles 
which tower 600 feet above it. The crevices in 
the ragged rocks are fitting hiding places for 
the gnomes and goblins which are said to dart 
about in the summer moonlight. H. E. Cole, of 
Baraboo, the president of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, has published a book dealing 
with this region. This has maps and illustra- 
tions and gives, besides the information nee- 
essary for visitors, many of the Indian legends 
gathered in a lifetime of study. 


Garland furniture is still in place, 

and to it the noted author, his gifted 

wife, who was Zulime Taft, and the 
two daughters often seek seclusion. 

At Trempealeau, at the foot of the only 
mountain in the state, is Perrot park, where 
910 acres are set apart in memory of Perrot’s 
Post of 1685, and of Lineoln’s Fort of 1731 and 
1736. Leaving 162 and following 35, the road 
leads along the river to Interstate park, lying 
on both sides of St. Croix river between Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and belonging to both 
states. The chief attractions here are the fish 
hatchery and the Dells of the St. Croix river 
thru a gorge 200 feet deep. The natural rock 
formations, ‘‘The Old (Concluded on page 11) 





From Devil’s Lake, 
12 and 13 lead over 
hills and thru the val- 
leys of Sauk Prairie, 


past the rival cities of 
Sauk and Prairie du 
Sae, down the trail fol- 
lowed by Black Hawk 
and his pursuer, Gen- 
eral Atkinson, on to 
Roxbury, under whose 
white spire, on Nor- 
berto’s Hill, hangs the 
mystery painting, the 
altar piece sent to the 
pioneer west by a king 
of Bavaria. The lead- 
ing figure of this paint- 
ing has the features of 
King Louis himself. 








Ruins of old Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien, 
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Plymouth County Breaks New Ground 


(Continued from page 3) 


Coal, flour and feed, posts, fencing, 


twine, are standard side lines for 
elevators everywhere. The Plymouth 
county elevators are probably not 


pushing these lines much harder than 
the average. A new departure for a 
handling of eggs. Both Remsen and 
Oyens are doing this and with fair 
success. The readiness of these and 
other elevators to consider going into 
the egg handling business indicates 
that it will be comparatively easy to 
get elevators to serve as receiving 
stations if a big egg marketing pool 
ever gets under way in this part of 
the state. 

One side line which %s of some ad- 
vantage to elevators elsewhere has 
pretty nearly disappeared in Ply- 
mouth county. This is the handling of 
livestock on commission. The truck- 
ing service from Sioux City has pretty 
nearly wiped out co-operative hand- 
ling of stock. This used to be an im- 
portant side line with several; but 
the Remsen report indicates how the 
volume has gone down. In 1923 they 
handled fifty-six cars, in 1924 but 
thirty, last year only six, and so far 
this year even less. 

The creation of the Plymouth 
County Elevator Association has 
been, I think, the major factor in keep- 
ing the elevator movement in the 
county in the strong position it now 
occupies. Too many elevators in the 
last few years have gone to pieces be- 
cause they were not able to secure or 
profit by the experiences of others. 
Each year the board would see a de- 
ficit come up, and would-sit by won- 
dering what to do about it. This iso- 
lation has been a big item in elevator 
failures. Plymouth county has to a 
large degree escaped this handicap. 
All but two of thee elevators in the 
county belong to the state associatoin. 
All but one belong to the county as- 
sociation. 

The county association was the first 
to be formed in Iowa and is still the 
only one in the state, altho a number 
of other counties are taking steps in 
this direction. By a happy accident 


I happened to be present when the 
thing really got its start. A two-day 
short course for elevator managers 


and directors was held at Sheldon in 
1924. I was at the meeting, but un- 
fortunately didn’t go down to LeMars 
afterwards, when J. L. Doud, mana- 
ger at Oyens, succeeded in getting an 
elevator short course for Plymouth 
county alone. Mr. Doud and a num- 
ber of other managers and directors 
from Plymouth had been at the Shel- 
don meeting and managed to carry on 
the idea in the county. In this, of 
course, they had the strong support 
of the county agent there. In Octo- 
ber of 1924 a meeting was held at Le- 
Mars, at which representatives of the 
extension department were present. 
Financing and forms of organization 
were discussed. Later meetings dur- 
ing the winter took up expenses, op- 
erating margins and other points of 
common interest. On February 26, 
1926, managers and directors held a 
county meeting and decided that so 
much benefit had been gained from 
this conference that jt would be ad- 
visable to form a permanent organi- 
zation. 

Nine of the elevators joined at 
ence; Hinton, Remsen, Brunsville, 
Craig, Merrill, Akron, LeMars, Oyens 
and Struble. P. E. Held, secretary of 
the Hinton elevator, was elected pres- 
ident; G, A. Null, manager at Rem- 
sen, was vice president; Nick Lukon, 
Manager at LeMars, secretary-treas- 
urer. These officers were re-elected 
at the second annual meeting in Feb- 
Truary of 1926. 

The first joint undertaking of the 
farmers elevators was to agree to buy 
tankage as a unit. As a result sav- 
ings of over twelve hundred dollars 
were made for the group the first 





year. They have atSo gone in with 
the Farm Bureau on handling lubricat- 
ing oil, with a saving to both groups. 
As a good will builder a joint picnic 
was held with the Plymouth County 
Farm Bureau at Merril last summer. 
A similar picnic will bée held at Rem- 
sen this year. 

The main benefit of the association, 
however, has been the county meet- 
ings that have been hele from time 
to time. Here the managers and di- 
rectors have had a chance to exchange 
experiences, to find out what side 
lines were paying and what were not, 
to compare the margins each was 
taking on different products, and to 
modify their own practices accord- 
ingly. Instead of being forced to rely 
on its own experience, each elevator 
has had the varied experience of the 
group as a source of information. 

Now they are planning to carry this 
comparison of experience further. At 
the time of my visit I went with 
County Agent Coddington and S. H. 
Lassen of the buying service of the 
Farmer Grain Dealers on a tour of 
the county that included meeting with 
the board of each elevator. Last fall 
a committee of elevator men had de- 
cided to recommend a standard sys- 
tem of ledger accounts, so that the 
records of the different elevators 
could be more accurately compared. 
Following the adoption of this recom- 
mendation by the county association, 
the county agent had been asked by 
this committee to present this plan 
to the different boards. Half of the 
elevator boards came thru at once 
with approval of the plan. The rest 
at the time of writing are taking the 
matter under advisement, with a prob- 
ability of favorable action. 

The importance of this, if it goes 
thru, can hardly be overestimated. 
Similarity of methods of accounting 
is an important move toward the 
breakdown of the isolation of differ- 
ent local elevators. Seventy elevators 


in Illinois can compare records in 
this way; several hundred shipping 
associations in lowa can. A number 


of county shipping association groups 
have been formed for the purpose of 
holding frequent meetings and a com- 
parison of records. Up to date, how- 
ever, the elevators, due to slight dif- 
ferences in bookkeeping methods, 
have been handicapped. 

With the changes now being planned 
in Plymouth county, it will be 
sible at future meetings of the county 
association to compare the practices 
of the different elevators on an equal 
basis and to draw accurate conclu- 
sions as to the way in which the locals 


pos- 


are being handled. This change in 
fact will make the meetings of the 
Plymouth County Association in the 


future among the most .educational 
sessions held for elevators in Iowa. 
It will be worthwhile for elevators 
elsewhere to send a director manager 
up to visit some time, and see what 
benefits can be obtained by co-opera- 
tive action in comparing experiences. 

Another important factor in the 
Plymouth County Co-operative Asso- 
ciation is the relationship that is de- 
veloping between the Farm Bureau 
and the elevators. One of the weak 
points of both the general farm or- 
ganizations and the co-operatives in 
Iowa has been the failure of the two 
groups to tie up. Too often the co-oper- 
ative seems to be on a little island of 
its own, with no communication with 
other groups and sometimes’ with 
warning signs to keep out visitors. 
As a matter of fact, the co-operative 
needs the general farm organization 
just as the general farm organization 
needs the co-operative. The general 
farm organization needs contact with 
business aims and methods to keep 
its feet on the ground and prevent it 
from wasting its vigor in a foggy 
idealism. The co-operative needs the 








Get These Free 
Crib and 


Granary Pians 
If You Pian to Build 


If you are planning on a modern grain storage 
building, both ear corn and small grain under the 
same roof, these free plans will be worth real money 


to you. 


Building your new grain storage 
plant this modern way saves prac- 
tically enough in the cost over the 
old-style, low crib of same capac- 
ity to pay for a John Deere Eleva- 
tor. 


On every load of grain you raise, 
the John Deere Elevator will save 
you from 15 to 25 minutes’ time, 
besides entirely doing away with 
that back-breaking job of scooping. 






Besides containing four blue-print detail 
drawings of the side and end elevations, cross-section 
and floor plans, this book contains material specifi- 
cations covering 20 different-sized buildings—a size 
suitable for every farm need. This plan book also 
shows you how to install a number of other crib con- 
veniences, including the time- and labor-saving 


John Deere 
Inside Cup Elevator 













The John Deere is so simple 
that it can also be easily installed 
in old buildings. 





You can get this equipment in 
any desired length and with equip- 
ment to meet every need. Oper- 
ated with 3- to 6-H. P. engine or 
team of horses. 








Let ‘your John Deere dealer fig- 
ure on your needs, 


To Get Free Pians 


also special literature dé- 
scribing the John Deere In- 
side Cup Elevator, write 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., and 
ask for Plan Book IR-445 




















educational work in co-operation that 
the general farm organization is in a 
position to give. It needs the frequent 
contact with the rank and file of its 
patrons that the meetings of the gen- 
eral farm organization furnish. The 
annual meeting of the co-operative, no 
matter how well it may be attended, 
doesn’t do the entire job. 


In Plymouth county great progress 
has been made in this field. The 
Farm Bureau has taken an active 
part in organizing elevator associa- 
tions and in aiding with the county 
elevator program. In another field, 
the connection of the Farm Bureau 
with the co-operative movement is 
shown by the fact that George W. 


Potter, chairman of the Farm Bureau 
marketing committee, is also presi- 
dent of the Sioux City Producers. The 
conflicts that sometimes occur be- 
tween Farm Bureaus and farmers 
elevators have been almost entirely 
eliminated in this county. A few years 
ago seven township Farm Bureaus 
were in the habit of pooling orders for 
twine and feed and so on and thereby 
going around the local elevator. Now 
six of the seven townships are placing 
their orders with the local farmers’ 
elevators, to the decided benefit of 
both. 

There are still a few elevator folks 





that are suspicious of the Farm Br 
reau’s motives, and still a few of the 
Farm Bureau men who are disinclined 
to work with the elevator. But o1 
the whole the relations are cordial 
and helpful. Both groups thruout the 
county are coming to realize that ¢& 
operation between farm groups and 
co-operative locals is as important #8 
co-operation between members in the 
local unit. 

The Plymouth County Farm Bureal 
and the Plymouth county elevator 
have in these projects been breaking 
new aid in fertile ground. ows 
county has got the shipping associ 
tions together in a county group; # 
have a few others. Up in the north 
east section of the state the move 
ment has just been started to enlargt 
the field of the county creamery as# 
ciations. In most of these cases # 
closer relationship with the general 
farm organizations of the county ba 
also been established. 

In the elevator field, however, PF 
mouth county remains the pioneéh 
the trail breaker. With the backilé 
of the State Farmer Grain Dealer # 
sociation and the support of the lo# 
Farm Bureau Federation, sif 
grouping of the elevators into a com 
ty association and co-operation of 
county association with the coum 
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Farm Bureau ought to be possible in 
every county in northwestern Iowa, 
where the two organizations are 
strong. It is possible to have the 
same sort of tie up between any co- 
operative group and any general farm 
organization. The Plymouth county 
plan is not limited to Farm Bureaus 
and to elevators; it is needed by ev- 
ery county where the general farm 
organization and the co-operatives are 
still working at cross purposes, 


ECL 


_ Making Up for the Short 
Hay Crop 


ELLE LEC L CE CE 


ween, 


(Continued from page 6) 
more nearly the whole crop. Doing 
most of the curing in the side-delivery 
windrow rather than the swath (if 
the weather is promising) is the sec- 
ond step in making the most of the 
hay crop. 

Most any way to get it stored away 
in the barn is the common practice 
with a large number in hay making. 
Many have been inclined to think that 
careful spreading out of hay and uni- 
form tramping in the barn was rather 
a waste of effort. However it has 
been shown clearly that well tramped 
and spread-out hay is less musty, 
moldy and burnt than hay lying in 
great bunches with air pockets in be- 
tween. Careful storing away of 
clover hay is a paying proposition. 

The value of mixed clover and tim- 
othy as well as pure timothy as hay 
has been greatly reduced thru the 
very general practice of putting off its 


cutting. “Laying by” corn and wheat 
and even oats harvest crowd in and 
the hay making often delayed till it 


is less digestible and palatable than 
oats straw. 

With hay scarce and high prices 
in prospect more than the usual ef- 
fort should be made to make it yield 
the most high quality feed. 





Wisconsin’s One Hundred 
Bushels Corn Club 


Wisconsin recently added seven new 
corn growers to the list of members in 
her honorary One Hundred Bushel 
Corn Club which was organized by FB. 
D. Holden ago. This 
brings the membership to twenty-five. 
Membership in this club is limited to 
corn growers who have produced at 
least 100 bushels per acre, in the two- 
acre corn contest. A new record yield 
of 184.6 bushels per acre was made 
last year by M. J. Strunk, of Fort At- 
kinson. 

E. D. Holden is a son of P. G. 
Holden, who is so well known to corn 
growers in Iowa and the other corn 
belt states. The younger Holden, with 
the aid of R. A. Moore and the Wis- 
consin Experiment Association, is at- 
tempting to push the corn belt boun- 
dary farther north. So well have they 
succeeded that Wisconsin is now sup- 
Plying seed corn to many growers in 
the states more generally looked upon 
48 corn states, and her average corn 
yield is higher than that of any state 
in the middle west. This should in- 
terest the Iowa corn grower as it 
Might affect his market. As yet most 
of Wisconsin’s corn is put into silos, 
but the time may come when she will 
be a serious competitor. 

R. A. Moore says the seed corn sit- 
uation is more serious this year than 
it has been for a long time. The long 
Tainy fall and hard early freezes 
Caught unawares the farmers who do 
not habitually fire dry their seed, 
with the result that corn sent in to the 
Station is often found to be entirely 
unfit for planting. Prof. Churchill’s 
tests at Ames show a like condition in 
lowa, for he found only 53 per cent of 
45,000 ears which he tested would 
&row, 

Northern Iowa farmers can get good 
Seed corn from the Wisconsin Experi- 


Ment Association, Madison, Wis., at $5 
& bushel, 


some years 








The Electric Equipment Co., 
118 East First Street, 
Davenport, lowa. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. B-33, 
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AY or night—at the touch of a button— 


D. K. Baxter, 
704 Pierce Street, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


this new Delco-Light starts, runs, stops 
—automatically, providing economical electric 
current for light and power requirements. It 
represents the very latest in farm electric 
service—a full automatic, non-storage battery 
plant at a very low price. 


The Delco-Light line now includes a plant 
for every purse and purpose—battery plants 
in several sizes—a self-cranking plant without 
storage battery and the full automatic, non- 
storage battery Delco-Light—all products of 
General Motors. 


Learn how little Delco-Light now costs— 
and how easily you can buy it on the GMAC 
monthly payment plan. 
distributor listed below, or direct to Delco- 
Light Company, for complete information. 


Write to nearest 


Des Moines Sales Branch, 
Delco-Light Co., 1016 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


DAYTON, OHIO 








DELCO~LIGHT | 


FARM ELECTRICITY) 











Please send com- 
plete information 


about Deico-Light. 
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ame 


Town 











BABY CHICKS 








ants. 


LAY HY SPV ia J: Prof, KINGS 


WIGHT popular breeds, including pedigreed Wyckoff, 
4 W. Leghorns and Marcy Strain Jersey Black 
Gi VAULABLE CATALOG FREE, 


Eleventh season. Thousands of satis- 7) 
GREATLY REDUCED JUNE PRICES—*4 custemnans who cane tor quality. ( ZA 
Member Accredited Hatchery Association, Vast Ary 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, la. 








Accredited Hat 











to 


Live Delivery. Prepaid. 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns 





UALITY CHICKS -NEW 








LOW PRICES! 









Barred & White Rocks, S 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. & S. 
Light Brahmas ..=..... 
Assorted, All Breed 


Wyandottes... 


C. & R. C. Reds, Anconas 


50 100 §=300 §=6—500 100 
$7.00 $11.00 $31.00 $52.00 $100.00 
5 7.50 13.00 37.50 J y 














Large Assorted....,..... 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 





“Ordor from ad. Our 64-page catalog FREE. Write for it. 
Box 25, 


‘ , 3. I 62.50 120.00 
4.50. 800 14.00 4000 65.00 125.00 
11.00 18.00 5250 85.00 165.00 

4.50 8.00 23.00 37.50 70.00 

3.5 6.00 10.00 29.00 47.50 90.00 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 








REDUCED PRICES 
on Peters-Certified Chicks {°° '°%¢2°- 


livery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to reduce 
prices. All our strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy winter layers. Al! Peters- 
Certified Chicks sent out with a guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks of their life. Write for 
reduced price list and cetalog. 


Peters-Poultry Farm, Box 27, Newton, la, 
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SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





4) ‘i 
NEW PRICES 


Accredited Chicks 


GET OUR LIVE GUARANTEE 
Reds, Rarred and White Rocks, $12-100: Wyaandottes, 
tons, $13-100; Brown, White Leghorns, $10-100. Five percent 
discount for 500 or more. Add one cent per chick for lese than 
hundred order. 

Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications Popular breeds at reasonable prices, 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 








RAMSEYER SAYS: 
‘After June 15, you get 
lower prices but the same 
fine chicks’’— 

Our hatching capacity, the 
largest in Iowa, gives you 
remarkably low prices on 
accredited chicks that are 
oe above ee a. Get 
Ramseyer Chicks this year 

because they help you make }; 4; fameever.des 
money. Write for new low bis x 


prices, starting June 15th.  3!th, Se spec 














RAMSEVER NATERENES, Washing rie 1owa 
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Relief Bills Before Senate 


Must Re Considered Before Adjournment 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Farm re- 

lief, as far as the United States 

senate is concerned, is a live issue, 

Last week that body voted to 

class it as unfinished business and 

the relief bills involving the farmer 

will have a vote. Senator McNary 

made his first speech on the bill and 
further debate will follow. 


This is hardly more than the usual 
senatorial procedure, but it means 
that debate on the farm bill may go 
on for a week, perhaps longer. The 
next move will be for some proposal 
to come forward to fix a time to vote. 
This will be done either in an informal 
way on the floor, or through a writ- 
ten request for cloture. The latter 
procedure has been attempted but 
once recently. One other effort was 
made recently on the bird refuge bill, 
but failed, It is a rare proceding. 


The bill before the senate has been 
characterized as a “jumbo” bill, or as 
the Siamese twin legislation. This is 
because in the one document is found 
the so-called Jardine Co-operative Mar- 
keting bill, and the Dickinson bill al- 
most in the form in which it was 
placed before the nouse committee 
on agriculture. It contains. the full 
equalization fee feature of the old 
Dickinson bill. Butter is not included 
among the commodities, as to which 
the farm board may begin a “period 
of operations.” 

The opening debate in the senate is 
taking a different form from that in 
the house in some particulars. The 
co-operative marketing feature of the 
bill was considered in all of its details 
by Senator McNary in his opening, 
but he did not finish his speéch, the 
latter half of which is to consider 
the farm relief sections of the bill. 
However two active democratic sena- 
tors took part in the opening debate, 
‘Senator Robinson of Arkansas, and 
Senator George of Georgia, the former 
attacking the good faith of the repub- 
licans in bringing the bill up at this 
time, asserting that they did not ex- 
pect to try to enact it into law, and 


challenging them to say whether or 
not it would be vetoed if finally 
passed. Somewhat to the surprise of 


everyone Senator McNary answering 
the latter question expressed the view 
that if the equalization fee remained 
in the bill, and the amount of money 
provided from public revenues was 
reduced so it would not be a burden 
on current revenues, he believed that 
the president would sign it. 

The attack on the bill in the senate 
as,foreshadowed by Senator George of 
Georgia will take the form of objee- 
tions to its constitutionality and the 
claim that it is a revenue measure, 
and therefore can not originate in the 
senate. Senator George only briefly 
outlined the alleged unconstitutional 
question, that the equalization fee was 
in fact a tax, and that because its pro- 
ceeds were to be used for a specific 
purpose of limited application, instead 
of for general governmental purposes, 
Was unconstitutional. The attack on 
the ground that it is a revenue meas- 
ure, and therefore must originate in 
the house, was based on the allega- 
tion that the equalization fee is a 
tax. The case of the postal salary 
bill, which the house of representa- 
tives refused to consider because of 
the charge that it was a revenue bill 
Was cited by Senator George. Sena- 
tor Walsh, democrat, Montana, and 
considered as one of the able consti- 
tutional lawyers in the senate, took an 
opposite view, and in reply to Senator 
George stated his opinion that this 
proposed law was not a revenue meas- 
ure, that the postal bill was not a rev- 
enue measure, and that the house was 
wrong. He cited Senator Johnson’s 
_opinion to the same effect, and Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska united in the 








bill, and therefore both constitutional 
and of proper senate origin. 


This farm bill situation in the sen- 
ate is a very clear application of the 
man who had hold of the bear. They 
want to let go, but they dassent. A 
democratic senator said to me today, 
“I would prefer to be in anybody’s 


shoes other than a member of the 
republican steering committee. Every 
senator is privately pleading for a 


chance to go home, but the steering 
committee doesn’t dare permit an ad- 
journment until this farm bill is acted 
on.” 


It is a fair question to discuss at this 
time as to the possibilities of the sen- 
ate passing a farm Dill, and what 
will happen to it if it does pass. Given 
time to come to a vote—and I do not 
think the senate dares adjourn until 
there is a vote—TI feel certain that a 
farm bill will secure enough votes 
to pass. My count is like this— 
Against the bill: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England, Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, New Jersey, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Colorado, also probably one senator 
from Alabama, one from Georgia, one 
from Florida, one from Maryland, one 
from South Carolina, one from Ohio, 
one from Wyoming, one from Ken- 
tucky, one from West Virginia, one 
from Utah, one from California, and 
one from Washington. Total, 43, For 
the bill: Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Tennessee, Kansas, 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Missouri, one from Ken- 
tucky, one from Ohio, one from West: 
Virginia, one from South Carolina, 
one from Georgia, one from Alabama, 
one from Florida, one from Maryland, 
one from Washington, one from Utah, 
one from California, and one from 
Wyoming. Total, 53. This is a guess 
or estimate at best, and there are a 


few uncertainties, especially in the 
southern states. It will take five 
changes to upset the majority. 

I am warned to watch Borah. He 





to name other conferees, and the house 


Sandwic 


The Elevator 4 
Double- 
Armored 
against Rust 
and Decay 






We also make the 
Sandwich 
“Eternal Cypress”’ 
Wood Elevator 


Galvanized 


copper Anoysteel Elevator 
Better Quality—Longer Life— 





At No Extra Cost 


















Ordinary black sheet steel is unsatisfactory for eleva- 
tors. We use best open hearth steel, to which is added 
copper. This copper alloy stee! fights rust and cor- 
rosion. We further treat it with heavy galvanizin 

insuring much longer life than ever before attainec 

by steel elevators. We give the sides of the steel trunk 
and return pan two extra bends, making them very 
rigid and increasing their strength. Hardwood strips 
in corners of elevator trunk, upon which chains travel. 
These strips carry drag plates just clear of the bottom, 
Cocaine Tete ion and wear, and saving the cheins, 
Wood strips also strengthen trunk and reduce objec~ 
tionable noise. Truss rods on each side of elevator body 
which remove danger of elevator bending or buckling, 
Coupling sections of channel steel wiih pipe spacers. 


Tilting or Swinging Receiving Hoppers, Telescope 
Truck, Steel Overhead Wagon Jack, Original No, 6 
Samson Power with Stee] Frame, Engine driving 
Jacks furnished if desired to drive with engine or 
motor, Shelled Corn Screen, Swivel Telescoping Dis- 


charge Spouts, 
Our illustrated Elevator Book 


Book Free tells the whole story, Contains 


crib and granary facts that you will appreciate, Send 
postcard for free copy and do it NOW, 


SANDWICH MFG. 


Branches: COUNCIL BLUFFS, 





Sandwich Bucket 
Farm Elevator 


A Permanent Crib Improvement 





The Sandwich takes up little room. Placed at 

side of driveway or inside of crib, as desired, 

Panels of cypress, buckets covered front and back with 

gauge sheet steel. Steel buckets (7x7x16 inches} with mallee 
7 chain. Driven by bo 





- al 
Tilting, Swinging or Floor Croes Conveyors, 


lam powe: 
erbead Wagon Jack. Grain Spoute, any style or length, 


CoO., Sandwich, Ill. 


IOWA; CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











is counted as above in favor of the 
farm bill, and so is Johnson of Califor- 
nia, both of them being very independ- 
ent and uncertain to place in advance, 
So might be Couzens of Michigan. It is 
too close for any absolute certainty. 

Should it pass the senate what then? 
The bill would go to conference, as in 
substance it will be the cc-operative 





marketing bill, already passed by 
the house, with an amendment. The 


conferees under the rule will be Nor- 
ris, McNary and Smith of South Caro- 
lina for the senate; Haugen, Purnell 
and Aswell for the house, Of these 
six, five are presumably for the 
Haugen bill. They would report it to 
both bodies, with a few minor amend- 
ments.. The hole in this is that the 
senate and the house have the power 





Butter Profits and Losses | 


Chicago butter extras in May of 
1926 were around 39 cents a pound, or 
slightly higher than in April. Ordi- 
narily there is a decline from April to 
May, but this year the short pastures 
seem to have given a sudden strength 
to butter. 

With corn at 71 cents a bushel, oats 
at 42 cents, bran at $24 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal at $37 a ton, and oil meal at 
$51 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm and 
with labor at 30 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound of butter on 
a Chicago extra basis was around 33 
cents for the month of May, 1926. The 
actual price was 39 cents, or there was 

1913 1914 (915 [916 I9I7 


1918 1919 


a profit of 6 cents a pound. 





1920 


With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in May of 1926 cost 
about $1.51 a hundred to produce, de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was $2.50 a hun- 
dred, or there was a profit of nearly $1 
a hundred. 

As to whether the dairy industry is 
going into a profit area or a loss area 
in the immediate future can’t be de- 
cided by anyone at the present time. 
Our own guess is that dairying will be 
in a definite loss period beginning 
some time in 1927, and that during the 
remainder of 1926 the trend will be de- 
cidedly uncertain. 

1921 1922 1923 924 


i926 1926 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows, 









might do so, putting on three men op 
posed to the bill. This would dead- 
lock the whole matter. 

Of course the congress and the de 
partments keep right on with other 
work while this farm bill draws the 
major attention of -farmer folks here, 
Chester Gray, Washington representa 
tive of the American farm bureau fed 
eration has gone to Chicago to render 
an account of his work to the exec 
tive committee of that organization, 
His designation as Washington repre 
sentative was for the period until the 
“next meeting.” So he may or may 
not be sent back here to finish the 
session. Probably he will be sent 
back, for he seems to have “made 
good so far as his standing, and rept 
tation in Washington is concerned. 











Renting Timothy on Shares 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T expect to rent some land to seed 
to timothy to grow a seed crop. What 
would be a fair way to rent it on 
shares?” 

Mr. G. G. Parkin, county agent of 
Wayne county, where they grow a lot 
of timothy seed, has given us the fok 
lowing information on this matter: 

“As a rule the seed is divided equak 
ly between the tenant and owner of 
the land and the tenant pays for the 
cutting, harvesting and threshing of 
the timothy. In other words, the te 
ant puts his labor and his expense of 
harvesting and threshing against the 
land of the landlord. Farmers heré 
seem to feel that this is about the fait 
est way to handle it. However, a few” 
pay cash rent for the timothy land.” 





Short Course Stresses Attack 
on Avian T. B. 


The summer poultry short course at 
Ames from June 21 to 26 is planned 
be especially valuable in culling for 
elimination of avian tuberculosis. 
special effort is being made to enroll | 
at least ten people from each of thé] 
seventeen accredited counties. 4 

Packing house inspection sheets | 
show a rapidly rising percentage 
tuberculosis infection in hogs sla 
tered to be of the avian type. Whillé 
less serious than bovine tuberculosié: 
infection it is serious enough to 
considered by the packers as possibly” 
necessitating the withdrawal of the # 
cent premium unless avian T. B: ! 
fection is reduced. 
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When the Farmer Takes a Vacation 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Man of the Dalles” and the “Devil’s 
Chair’ are of interest and the camp- 
ing privileges are alluring. Twelve 
miles south of Superior, still on 35, is 
Pattison state park, 660 acres of pri- 
meval scenery. Here the roar of 
Manitou Falls may be heard for miles 
and rivals in beauty anything the 
great west has to offer the tourist. 

South from La Crosse, 35 follows 
the river to Prairie du Chien, the land 
replete with stories pf fur traders and 
French voyageurs, of Indian raids and 
English revels of history and romance. 
The tourist park at Prairie du Chien 
is to be avoided in damp weather as it 
is located, picturesquely enough to be 
sure, but in a glen down which the 
waters roar upon occasion and campers 
have been known to awaken in a wa- 
tery bed. At Nelson Dewey Park, 
across the mouth of the Wisconsin, is 
acamp, high and dry but with none 
of the modern conveniences to which 
motorists have become accustomed. 
Those who wish quiet and rest will 
find all to their liking at Nelson 
Dewey. High on the bluff is a monu- 
ment dedicated to Marquette and Jo- 
liet as it was here they first sighted 
the Father of Waters. 


From the Dells Highway 13 takes 
one to Zona Gale’s ‘Friendship Vil- 


lage,’ to Nakoosa, with its welcoming 
camp along the Wisconsin river, where 
aswimming pool is added to other con- 
yeniences, to Port Edwards, a city in 
white like a bride at the altar, to Wis- 
consin Rapids—trying to forget that it 
was once Grand Rapids; to Marshfield, 
with one of the best hospitals and the 
best paving in the state; to Medford, 
trying to grow up into a city, and on 
to Ashland and the Chippewa land. 

If one is interested in Indian history 
there is plenty to fascinate at Made- 
line, near Ashland, or, leaving the 
highway at Fifield, going west on 70 to 
Couderay, Reserve and La _ Court 
Orelles. At Reserve a visit to Rev. 
Father Gordon, an educated red man, 
will be productive of information and 
entertainment. East from Fifield this 
same Highway 70 reaches the heart of 
the Flambeau, an interesting Indian 
reservation and the best fishing coun- 
try in America. Minocqua, the sum- 
mer capital of Wisconsin, has several 





Picking the Master Farmers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your recently announced Master 
Farmer Contest should arouse the 
keenest sort of interest among not 
only farmers themselves but county 
agents and all others interested in 
lowa agriculture. I have felt for 
along time that many of our farm- 
ers have some one or more ele- 
ments of their farming and of their 
farm life highly developed from 
which a great many other farmers 
could receive inspiration and help, 
Provided these things were gener- 
ally known. I can think of nothing 
better designed to give publicity to 
the achievements of our better 
farmers than such a contest as you 
have planned. 

Iam very glad that you have not 
Testricted your basis of scoring 
merely to the first two divisions, 
which to my mind cover the busi- 
hess and technical aspects of the 
farmer's problem. Quite as impor- 
tant, but more frequently over- 
looked, is the success or failure of 
farmers from the point of view of 
how they use their income and 
what kind of farm life they are pro- 
viding for themselves and families. 
I note that you are giving this par- 
ticular division a little more weight 
than either of the others, and I sus- 
dect that; you are right in doing it. 

Cc. L. HOLMES, 
Chief, Agricultural Economics Sec- 
tion, Iowa State College. 
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tourist camps, as has Eagle River, 
Rhinelander, Antigo and Shawano. 
Highway 47 from Antigo to Shawano 
is land thru virgin forest with the In- 
dian settlements of Neopit and Kesh- 
ena to lend interest to the trip. The 
fairs at Plambeau and Keshena are 
always patronized by tourists as are 
the tribal dances at all of the reserva- 
tions. At Shawano, on a silvery beach 
with aspens, birches and pines all 
about the county has provided a gen- 
erous camp with all conveniences and 
adequate protection. 

On the eastern side of the state are 
counter attractions. The largest of 
Wisconsin’s parks is located twenty-~ 
five miles north of Sturgeon bay on 
Highway 17 and fronting on both 
Green bay and Ephraim harbor. Here 
34,000 acres have been set aside as 
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playgrounds and there is room for ev- 
eryone. Cherry blossom time in Door 
county is like a visit to Japan and the 
fruit season brings not only cherry 
pickers by the hundreds but sight- 
seers by the thousands. The roads 
are good, the scenery attractive and 
the citizens of Door county are ex- 
tremely cordial. 

Shot Tower park, on the banks of 
the Wisconsin directly opposite Spring 
Green, on Highway 41; Belmont, the 
site of the first capital near Platte- 
ville; Cushing Memorial park near Del- 
afield, on Highway 30, and the lakes, 
Geneva and Delavan,. reached by 
Highway 50 out of Kenosha-or 61 out 
of Milwaukee, are all worthy of a stop. 
Once the vacationist is on trail one 
place leads to another and he finds 
that Wisconsin, with the neighboring 
states of Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois, 
have lures enough for a life time and 
that no one in the middle-west, either 
farmer or city dweller, need stay at 


home for want of “some place to go.” 
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Increase your 


CORN Profits— 








Corn Saved by Hogs Follow- 
ing Hogs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the gain of hogs following 
yearling steers?” 

When steers are full fed on shelled 
corn or ear corn, the hogs following 
usually get the benefit of about 10 per 
cent of the corn which is fed to the 
steers. In other words, if steers are 
fed twenty pounds of corn per head 
daily, and there is one hog following 
each steer, the average hog will get 
about two pounds of corn in the drop- 
pings. With young cattle, hogs don’t 
get quite as high a percentage as with 
older cattle and of course if the weath- 
er is bad and the lots are very muddy, 
they don’t recover as high a percent- 
age. Ordinarily when there is one hog 
following each steer, it is wise to feed 
a little corn in addition and also one- 
fifth of a pound of tankage per head 
daily. 
























with these machines 


How much does it cost to plant your corn? How 


sizes—the Big Four Special, the Big Six Special; 







much does it cost to handle it at harvest—for 
power—labor—time? These items determine your 
profit. That’s why it pays to depend upon the effi- 
cient corn harvesting machinery built by Advance- 
Rumely. Our “quality-built”’ line includes— 


Ball Bearing Silo Filler 


This is the.silo filler with the big, heavy steel fly- 
wheel—mounted on smooth-running annular 
ball bearings—that operates on a minimum of 
power—that permits perfect adjustment of knives 
and shear plates—that handles toughest silage with 
speed and ease. Has many remarkable features which 
make it unusually easy to operate. 


Husker-Shredder 


Size for size, Advance-Rumely Husker -Shredders 
have a capacity second to none. Built extra heavy 
to insure long life. Efficient shredding. Clean husk- 
ing. Very easy to operate. Safe. Trouble-proof. Three 


4 


the Big Eight Special. 
Corn Sheller 


All steel and, for its size, the fastest sheller built.’ 
Light, compact design. Patented cylinder construc- 
tion. Improved cleaning system. Smooth running. 


Each is a proved out, specialized machine, designed 
and built by Advance-Rumely engineers—with spe- 
cial features and improvements that insure a saving 
of time, labor and power—increased profits. 

Be prepared. Bring your equipment up to date. In- 
vestigate these quality implements now. See the 
local Advance-Rumely dealer or send coupon for oun, 
pocket size catalogs—free. Dept.BB 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co.,Inc. 
Indiana 


La Porte (incorporated) 


ines, low 
ey gy oad John M. Brant Co. 


Omaha, Nebr. Bushnell. TL 
Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain and 
rice threshers, combine harvesters, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches. 
















La Porte 


ANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
my oro Incorporated) Indiana . 
Please send me at once pocket size catalogs on Corn Harvesting machinery. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














Parent Training 

¥ AST week I attended a meeting in 
i Des Moines of mothers who are 
taking a course in child training. 
There were something over fifty wom- 
en present, several with babies in 
arms and children a little older but all 
of pre-school age. This meeting was 


the occasion for a talk by Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin of our own state university, 
@ man known thruout the country for 
his work with little children. In his 
official capacity he is director of the 
child research station at Iowa City, 
but farther than this it may be said 
that he is the father of a family of 
lusty boys and girls and knows where- 
of he talks when he places a high 
value upon training for parents. 

While I have heard a great deal on 
this particular subject in the last year 
or so, I don’t believe that I have ever 
been so impressed as I was at that 
meeting. Here was a large group of 
women who had come together on a 
sultry-hot day, plainly mothers all of 
them, for practically every one con- 
tributed some “my child” experience 
to the meeting, several with more than 
one small child, looking worried and 
tired and showing plainly their per- 
sonal need for educational help. And 
yet this was only one of the eighty 
schools for mother training being con- 
ducted in Iowa this year. 

Perhaps some of you have not yet 
heard about the recent organization 
for child health in Iowa, an organiza- 
tion effected between the state schools 
at Iowa City, Ames and Cedar Falls 
and including parent-teacher organiza- 
tions in several of the larger cities in 
Iowa. Pxtension specialists are going 
out from these schools to conduct 
schools of parent training wherever 
these are asked for, and thru this not- 
able co-operation it is expected that 
much better help can be given. 

At the two state colleges and at the 
university nursery schools have been 
instituted. At the University of Iowa 
there are five pre-school laboratories 
or schools attended by children rang- 
ing in ages from six months to four 
years. At the State College at Ames 
there is a nursery school with thirty- 
five in regular attendance. Both of 
these schools have been going for sev- 
eral years. Cedar Falls has just this 
year instituted what they call a pre- 
kindergarten. 

Dr. M. Baldwin told of the little 
youngsters two, three and four years 
old in these nursery schools who are 
not only able to dress and undress 
themselves but they are able to serve 
a simple lunch and wash the dishes 
afterward. This will seem almost in- 
credible to many mothers and to any- 
one, in fact, who has not actually seen 
the thing done. We all know of chil- 
dren much older than these ages men- 
tioned who are still getting mother’s 
help in washing and dressing and car- 
ing for them in all personal things. It 
is a revelation certainly to see the tiny 
tots actually accomplishing simple 
tasks and enjoying doing it. 

According to Dr. Baldwin, the first 
six years are the most important years 
in the life of anyone. It is during 
these years, he says, that tempera- 
ment is determined, that habits are es- 
tablished and social life developed. It 
is surprising to what extent the per- 
sonalities of children can be changed. 
In the maiter of temperament alone, 
a child can be trained out of tantrums, 
ovi of fear complexes, out of shyness 
ip2 sensitiveness to have normal emo- 
jons. It is during these years that 
vocabularies and motor abilities can 
be increased notably, and children are 
trained to express themselves, 

He spoke of the social development 
as being of very great importance, 


perhaps the most significant phase of 
growth in fact, since our success in 


life depends a great deal upon our 
ability to get along with people. And 
so the little non-social tots in these 
nursery schools are trained to lead and 
to follow, to co-operate, to take their 
turns at things and to respect the 
rights of others. Gradually they be- 
come normally social children. 

“A child is a unit,” said Dr. Bald- 
win, “and therefore he can not be edu- 
cated in just one thing, just morally 
or spiritually or mentally. We must 
consider all the various aspects of 
growth. Sometimes the physical is 
the most important and sometimes the 
education is most significant. The 
personality of a child is a changing 
complex unit and in order to train him 
we must look at him as a unit and in- 
tegrate the various phases of his 
growth.” 

From his study of hundreds of chil- 
dren that have come under his close 
observance he is able to determine 
what the capacity of a child should be 
at a certain age. That is, a normal 
child will have a definite capacity, will 
pass certain mental and physical tests 


at a certain given age. He has on file 
over 100,000 records on ages to prove 
bis theory. 

Within the last two years the Child 
Research Bureau, of which he is the 
director, has given mental examina- 
tions to over 2,000 babies under two 
years of age. This is just in the state 
of Iowa, and many of these babies 
were examined in the clinics held in 
our farm communities. 

While something has been done, as 
these figures indicate, it is really a 
very smal] something when compared 
with the number still unexamined. 
Examinations help, of course, but the 
real need is for parent training and 
this fortunately is free to all who care 
to avail themselves of the help. Moth- 
ers who wish to may go down to Iowa 
City or Ames or Cedar Falls and take 
a course in parent training. Fathers 
should go, too, and demand assistance 
in keeping up their end of the parent 
training business. Or, if this is not 
possible, a letter applying for help ad- 
dressed to the Child Research Bureau, 
lowa City, or to the extension special- 
ists at the colleges named, will give 
the required information. 











THE GARDEN CLUB _ | 





NE of the happiest moments in the 
life of an editor is when some one 
writes in and says we have actually 
been an inspiration and a help. This 
time it is the Garden Club editor’s turn 
to rejoice. The mail has just brought 
us a letter from one of our members 
who has an entirely remade garden, 
and all because of the Garden Club. 
But here is her letter: 

“Dear Garden Club Editor: I have 
been thinking you might be interested 
in hearing what results the exchange 
brought, in case no one else has writ- 
ten you. In the first place, it came 
as a great surprise to me for truly I 
did not know when I signed my name 
that it was to be used for that purpose. 
We always get our Wallaces’ Farmer 
in Saturday’s mail, so on Saturday of 
the day that my name appeared in the 
paper three letters came, one of them 
from Missouri, those in the same mail 
with the copy of our paper, mind you. 
And they kept coming. I exchanged 
plants with twenty-four and had sev- 
eral requests I could not fill. 

“But I have the best part of the 
story to tell you yet. My flower gar- 
den would not hold all of the new 
plants thi.t came in the exchange, so 
there was nothing to do but enlarge 
the garden. Now it is very nearly the 
size of a city lot. While I was doing 
that my husband took it upon himself 
to build a lily pool, something I had 
wanted for years. Now he has a per- 
gola under construction at the garden 
gate. Then I must have a bird bath. 

“I do not want to fail to give spe- 
cial mention of the spirit of fairness 
that was shown by every one with 
whom I made an exchange. Just yes- 
terday a pitiful letter came from a 
woman in Minnesota to whom I had 
sent some plants. She said, ‘I sat up 
for a few minutes today and had a bit 
of toast. Have been trying to live on 
milk for four weeks.’ They could get 
no help on the farm and a fourteen- 
year-old boy was taking her place. She 
mentioned that they had lost all their 
chicks but those hatched in March and 
had no garden in, but with all that she 
was worried only about her obligations 
to me in regard to exchanging plants. 
I just finished a letter telling her to 
forget about any obligations she might 
feel in the matter. 

“And now, dear Garden Club editor, 
I want to thank you for what you have 


you will 
to enjoy 


done for me and am sure 
know how much I am going 
my garden and poo]. Had it not been 
for the shower of plants I am sure 
the garden would have remained as it 
‘was and so I have you to thank for the 
transformation. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“HANNAH GATES PARKER. 
“Glidden, Iowa.” 





All thru the year we garden in an- 
ticipation. I sometimes think that our 
gardens bloom the loveliest on the 
coldest winter day—in the gardens of 
our imagination, of course. And the 
gardener who does not have his flow- 
ers bloom whatever the season, lacks 
the real spirit of the gardener. But 
in June we do have blossoms. Iris 
are still with us, tho most of them will 
be gone in a few days more. Peonies 
are having their season of glorious 
showiness. Roses—this is the month 
of roses and already we have had joy 
from the old-fashioned yellow and pink 
sorts with their spicy fragrance. AS 
this is being written on the first day 
of June I have two lovely spikes of 
the pale blue delphinium out in bloom. 

So June is the month of realization 
and of pure enjoyment. .But it is no 
time for idling. Weeds spring up over 
night, there are still some tardy an- 
nuals to be thinned and transplanted— 
at least there are if your gardens are 
anything like mine. The long period 
of dry weather which we experienced 
thru April and May made germination 
very slow. Tall growing plants such 
as delphiniums and perennial baby’s 
breath, gypsophila paniculata, should 
be tied up to keep them from falling 
over naturally or being blown severely 
by the wind. 

After watering in hot weather, flow- 
ers should be mulched either with dry 
soil or grass cuttings. 

It is still not too late to plant some 
dahlia tubers and for a succession of 
bloom with gladioli bulbs may be 
planted as late as the first of July with 
good results. Those who are partic- 
ularly fond of this lovely flower may 
then enjoy them longer. 

Remember, dear Garden Club mem- 
bers, that this department is yours 
just as much as mine and that your 
letters about your own gardening are 
always welcome here. Or if you have 
questions to ask which I can not an- 


swer out of my experience, we will pyt 
it up to the other members. 
With best wishes for a lot of garden 
happiness this month, 
Sincerely, 
THE GARDEN CLUB EDITOR, 





Sanitation 
ANITATION is an important sum 
mer subject. Any one who hag 
ever traced the trek of a fly thr 
places of filth to the house will agreg 
that there is cause for taking sanitary 
precautions. The 1920 census reports 


show that only one farm in ten has wa 
ter piped into the house, which means ’ 
that nine out of ten homes or even 4 
greater proportion do not have ade 
quate plumbing and toilet facilities, 
A survey by the U. S. Public Health 
Service indicates that only one farm 
out of sixty-four has an inside toilet 
and that only two out of three had ap 
outdoor privy of the sanitary sort, 
Whatever the type of plumbing it 
needs particular care during the sum 
mer. All drains and traps should be 
flushed daily, and some strong germ 
destroyer like caustic soda flushed 
thru. In the outhouses wherever filth 
accumulates in quantity, frequent dig 
infecting should be done thruout the 
summer with a fairly strong solution 
of lye and water. One can of lye dix 
solved in two gallons of water or 
thereabouts makes a splendid disin 
fectant for the whole interior of such 
places. Incidentally the whole interior 
of the outdoor privy should be givena 
cleaning with it once a week during 
hot weather and a generous amount of 
dry lye emptied down the vault several 
times a week. It is hardly necessary 
to warn against leaving a can of this 
strong disinfectant where small chit 
dren may come in contact with it. 
Doubtless many of the so-called sum 
mer complaints are directly traceable 
to bad sanitary conditions. Flies breed 
in filth and it is next to impossible to 
keep them from developing in vast 
numbers because of barns and yards 
where stock collect. However, by 
making things clean by disinfecting we 
can bring death to any germs that may 
be carried by this terrible germ car 
rier, and thus safeguard our health 
and that of our children. 


LS 





Aunt Ada’s axioms: “Ideals aré 
meant to be used, but it’s something 
just to have them.” 





Sunday can be real day of rest for 
mother if she plans meals that can b 
cooked ahead of time. 





Batter cakes should not be beatel 
much. After all the ingredients are 
in, one minute’s beating is enough, 4 
every additional minute makes the 
cake tougher and drier. 





LINOLEUM FOR THE WORK SPACE 
Whether for a table or for any othe? 
working surface in the kitchen, inlaid 
linoleum makes a covering that is quiet 
to work on and easily cleaned. When thé 
surface is properly treated pastry 
be rolled out, bread cut, and hot or 
dishes placed on it without harm. 
quently odd pieces of linoleum that 4 
too small to be sold for floor covering 
may be obtained at small cost and 4 
quite enough for the top of a table or ca? 
inet. ‘The linoleum is cut to fit and © 
mented firmly to the working surface W 
waterproof glue or cement used for 
menting linoleum to floors. It sho 
then be washed, dried thoroly and allow 
to stand several hours before furt 
treatment. The rest of the process 
sists of brushing over the surface with 
very light coating of paraffin, ironiné 
as much of this as possible with a W4 
fron, and then wiping off any sul 
with a soft cloth before it has time 
harden. When the linoleum has 000 
a final coat of some good spar valm™ 
is applied, and as soon as this is @y¥* 
surface is ready to use. ‘ 
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Don’t tell me 


you. can’t 


smoke a pipe! 


I’M HERE to say that you can. And it 
isn’t a matter of perseverance, either. 
Let me give you a page out of my own 
book. I used to think that J would never 
be able to smoke a pipe. That is, and 
enjoy it. I was doing an “off again, on 
again, Finnegan” with first this tobacco 
and then that. 

Then I made a discovery! A friend of 
mine suggested that I try a load of his 
Prince Albert. (I'll say he was a friend!) 
I tried it, and I want to go on record here 
and now that no other pipe tobacco ever 
tasted like that before. I tried a sec- 
ond load, to be sure my taste wasn’t 
kidding me. 


PRINGE ALB 


The second load tasted even betier 
than the first. I knew that I had found 
the one tobacco for me. That was seven 
years ago, and I’ve been a Prince Albert 
regular ever since. P. A. is so cool and 
sweet and fragrant, so genuinely friendly, 
you just want to hit it up from morning 
to midnight (and do!). 

P. A. doesn’t bite the tongue or 
parch the throat. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I’ve stayed with it these years. I 
know just what you’re going through, 
Old Man. Just tear a leaf out of my 
book. Get yourself a tidy red tin of 
good old P. A. today. No friend ever 
gave you better advice. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926,R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 



























P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process, 












Gathering Rubber Latex 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates the largest produc- 
ing rubber plantation in the world, 
The company’s properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 acres 
with over 7,000,000 trees and give 
employment to 20,000 people, 
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the \ 
Four of the eight Sprayed Rubber Producing Units on the United tathe 
States Rubber Company’s largest plantation at Kisaran, Sumatra. “cone tood 
More of these plants for producing Sprayed Rubber are being built a 
throughout the Far East by the United States Rubber Company. 80 


Answering some Questions about 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 
A—It is an entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
without the use ofsmokeorchemicals. 
. Q—Who produces it? 

A—The United States Rubber 
Company. 

Q—Where? 

A—In Java and atits rubber plantations 
in Sumatra and on the Malay Penin- 
sula, by means of a special patented 
process discovered by its technical 
staff and by means of special patented 
apparatus also designed by United 
States Rubber Company technicians. 

Q@—What are its advantages? 

A—It is used in just the same manner 
as any other form of crude rubber 
but being produced without the use 
of smoke or chemicals, it is cleaner, 
more uniform in texture and has a 
higher tensile strength. 


United States 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 


Q—Is it used in building U.S. Tires? 
A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it have 


been used and more and more 
will be used all the time as new 
plants for producing it are com- 
pleted by the United States Rubber 
Company in the Far East. 


Q—Does the United States Rubber 
Company make Sprayed Rubber 
only from rubber latex from its 
own plantations? 


A—No. The Company considers that 
Sprayed Rubber is markedly su- 
pre to rubber derived from latex 
»y the old methods. Therefore it 
has located factory units for produc- 
ing Sprayed Rubber in various 
rubber producing areas in the Far 


East, thus supplementing the sup- | 


ply made from the latex from its 
own trees, 


@® Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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f/ Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallacea’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ; ermission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














Judah’s Plea to Joseph 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 20, 1926. Genesis, 44:18- 
45:15. Printed, Genesis, 44:18-34.) 

“Then Judah came near unto him, 
and said, Oh, my lord, let thy servant, 
] pray thee, speak a word in my lord’s 
ear, and let not thine anger burn 
against thy servant; for thou art even 
as Pharaoh. (19) My lord asketh his 
servants, saying, Have ye a father, or 
a brother? (20) And we said unto my 
lord, We have a father, an old man, 
and a child of his old age, a little one; 
and his brother is dead, and he alone 
is left of his mother; and his father 
loveth him. (21) And thou saidst unto 
thy servants, Bring him down unto me, 
that I may set mine eyes upon him. 
(22) And we said unto my lord, The 
lad can not leave his father: for if he 
should leave his father, his father 
would die. (28) And thou saidst unto 
thy servants, Except your youngest 
brother come down with you, ye shall 
see my face no more. (24) And it 
came to pass when we came up unto 
thy servant, my father, we told him 
the words of my lord. (25) And our 
father said, Go again, buy us a little 
food. (26) And we said, We can not 
go down: if our youngest brother be 
with us, then will we go down; for we 
may not see the man’s face, except our 
youngest brother be with us. (27) And 
thy servant my father said unto us, 
Ye know that my wife bare me two 
sons: (28) and the one went out from 
me, and I said, Surely he is torn in 
pieces; and I have not seen him since: 
(29) and if ye take this one also from 
me, aud harm befall him, ye will bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
Sheol. (30) Now therefore when I 
come to thy servant my father, and the 
lad is not with us; seeing that his life 
is bound up in the lad’s life; (31) it 
will come to pass, when he seeth that 
the lad is not with us, that he will 
die: and thy servants will bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant our fa- 
ther with sorrow to Sheol. (32) For 
thy servant became surety for the lad 
unto my father, saying, If I bring him 
hot unto thee, then shall I bear the 
blame to my father forever. (33) 
Now therefore, let thy servant, I pray 
thee, abide instead of the lad a bonds- 
Man to my lord; and let the lad go up 
with his brethren. (34) For how shall 
I go up to my father, if the lad be not 
with me? lest I see the evil that shall 
come on my father.” 

While Joseph is still in prison, Pha- 
Taoh has a dream which troubled him 
greatly. When the diviners can not 
interpret it, at the suggestion of the 
chief butler, he sends for Joseph, who 
had interpreted a dream for him while 
in prison. Joseph says that it is God 
alone who can give him the interpreta- 
tion, and then goes on to interpret the 
dream as meaning seven years of 
Plenty followed by seven years of fam- 
ine, and suggests that a proper person 
be appointed to supervise the collec- 
tion of one-fifth of the crops during 
the seven years of plenty, and hold it 
Safe for the seven years of famine. 
The king appoints Joseph second to 
himself in all the land of Egypt, and 
Sees to the storing of the grain. In 
the years of famine there was grain in 
Egypt, and other nations came to buy. 

The famine extended into Canaan. 
Jacob sends his ten sons down to 
Egypt to buy grain. They do not rec- 
ognize Joseph, who charges them with 
being spies, and questions them. They 
tell him about their old father and Jo- 
Seph’s only full-brother, Benjamin. Fi- 
Nally he sends them back, keeping 





Simeon as a hostage, and tells them 
to bring Benjamin down to him, or he 
will give them no grain. They return 
to their father, and tell him this. Ja- 
cob objects strongly, but finally con- 
sents, and they go back to Egypt. 
They are invited to a formal dinner 
with Joseph. At the sight of the 
younger brother, Joseph is greatly 
moved. We are told that he went to 
his private room and wept; then went 
hack and gave the order for the feast 
to be spread. They realized then that 
instead of making them bondsmen, Jo- 
seph was treating them as guests and 
friends, breaking bread with them, a 
bond that must not be broken. 

It was a very happy band of ranch- 
men, princes of the tribe of Jacob, 
Ben-Israel, Ben-Abraham, that rode 
away from the Egyptian storehouse for 
foreigners that bright morning. They 
were going home to the patriarch, with 
Benjamin, the fulfillment of the pledge 
of Judah to his father, and with bread. 
Simeon was out of prison. How sweet 
the air of the open country in the ear- 
ly morning would seem to him. They 
had been royally entertained at the 
palace; had eaten and drunk with the 
prime minister of Egypt, second in 
power to the Pharaoh himself. He had 
even made merry with them. By infer- 
ence, they had been cleared of the sus- 
picion of being spies. There was no 
longer any grounds for suspicion of 
theft. They had probably never been 
so thoroly happy in all their lives; for 
their worst fears had proved to be 
groundless. And there was their poor 
old father, wifeless, lonely and de- 
spondent, feeling that everything had 
gone against him, waiting for them 
and Benjamin. How glad the old man 
would be, and what stories they would 
have to tell to their fellow-ranchmen. 

Scarcely had they got out of the city 
when the chief steward of Joseph’s 
house overtook them and charged them 
with the basest ingratitude, that of 
stealing the most precious bit of silver 
in the prime minister’s department of 
the palace, the cup by which he di- 
vined. Fools would they have been to 
think they could get away with the 
cup of divination, which enabled Jo- 
seph to locate stolen property. It is 
greatly to the credit of these brothers 
that they kept their tempers under this 
very great provocation, the imputa- 
tion of crime of the baser sort and of 
which they were consciously innocent. 

The answer of the leader, who ap- 
pears to have been Judah from what 
follows, shows that there was at bot- 
tom good moral timber in their make- 
up. First he goes on to state that if 
they had done so, they would have vio- 
lated a _ principle of their religion 
“God forbid that we should do so.” 
“Far be it from me that I should do 
so.” We often give heed to charges 
made against public men and are dis- 
posed to entertain them, when, if we 
would but analyze the charge, it would 
lead down to the very foundation of 
character and cause us to see that if 
we admit the charge, the man is a far 
worse man than the charge against 
him would imply, if it were true, and 
that he would be utterly unworthy of 
confidence or trust. Nothing in his 
life would justify that; and therefore 
the charge would prove too much, if it 
proved anything, and hence is false on 
its face. 

Next Judah shows that there is no 
motive for the theft. If they had want- 
ed to steal, they had in their posses- 
sion property that belonged to Joseph, 
many times the value of the cup. They 
did not steal the price of the first pur- 
chase of bread, which they found in 
their sacks. They did not know how 
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You Bet Its G 


Butter-Nut smells just as good as it 
tastes. 1 can't keep Jim out of the 
kitchen when there’s a pot of Butter- 
Nut on the stove. 


And say, I bought some coffee from 
a wagon peddler one day. He said it 
was better than Butter-Nut, but do you 
think the boys would drink it? Not 
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much! I had to switch right back to Cream Can 859 
Butter-Nut to save my reputation with an 


them as the “best cook in the county.” Of 
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Coffee 


Delicious 






















Kill All Flies! ™c: 


. 

Iceless Refrigerator 

anywhere, DAISY FLY 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. ae fie 
Costs nothing to operate -- lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wante: 


Insist 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY DAISY FLY KILLER 


"DISEASE 


3. Neat, — ornamental ‘conysnient 
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602%. 7th St., Washington, tows m your dealer. 
- = HAROLD SOMERS Brockiya N. Ys 
































Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— a 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 













Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 
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Your “Farm Service” Hardware Man has 
selected merchandise for you from the world’s 
best, greatest and most responsible factories. 
He brings the whole world to you. Through 
the various organizations in his line of business 
he is enabled to select the products of manu- 
facturers located in every part of this and 


foreign countries, and he has the privilege of 
selecting the class of goods that will be most 


useful to you. His intimate knowledge of the 
weather conditions in your community, your 
likes and dislikes, the kind of buildings you 
have, the kind of fuel you have to heat them, 
the crops you raise and the kind of machinery 
that your soil conditions make it necessary to 
use—all these things he knows and uses to 
make his selection of the millions of articles 
offered him so that your money will buy just 
the right thing for you. 


He is constantly on the lookout for new things 
and you can be sure that when he offers some 
new invention to you that it has been selected 
only after his trained mind and experience in 
such things has analyzed its worth and useful- 
ness from your standpoint. This careful 
service has already saved you a great deal of 
expense and the more you use it by 
buying from your local “Farm 
Service”? Hardware Store, the more 
you will get for your money. And 
it will pay you to make all your 
hardware purchases at your home 
store where you find the “‘tag”’ in 
the window. 








Your “‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Men. 








it came there; but they knew they did 
not put it there. At any rate, it was 
there, and they brought it back, and 
brought with them the money for the 
second purchase. They add: If you 
don’t believe this, search us. If any 
one of us has stolen the cup, let him 
die; and, more than that, if any one 


of us has done this thing. the rest of- 


us will willingly be bondmen, or slaves, 
to our lord. And the steward says: All 
right. Ill take you at your word, but 
I will not punish you with the severity 
that you suggest. Whichever one of 
you has taken the cup, he shall forfeit 
his liberty and be a slave in Egypt; 
but the rest of you can go home to 
your father. And, horror of horrors! 
the cup is found in the sack of Ben- 
jamin. 

It is still further to the credit of the 
brothers that when Benjamin was ap- 
parently convicted of the theft, they 
did not abandon him and go home to 
their father without him, as the stew- 
ard proposed; but went back to defend 
him, and, if necessary, share his bond- 
age. This was probably what Joseph 
wanted to find out: whether they 
would selfishly have accepted freedom 
for themselves, or would come back 
antl stand by the younger brother. 

We may think Joseph unnecessarily 
severe, when he waited for them in his 
office on their return, and severely ar- 
raigned them for a theft of which he 
knew they were not guilty. In other 
words, he put up a job on them; but 
as the sequel shows, it was done not 
for the purpose of vengeance, but to 
bring out the best that was in them. 

We can not but admire Judah, the 
spokesman. He admits, not that they 
are guilty, but helpless: ‘‘What shall 
we say unto my lord? What shall we 
speak? or how shall we clear our- 
selves?” It is true that he speaks of 
their iniquity, but it is evidently not 
of this particular iniquity of which 
they are accused; not the iniquity that 
Joseph had found, but an inquity back 
of that, which God had found out. 
Judah is here evidently thinking of 
the selling of their brother Joseph into 
Egypt, a close secret among the guilty, 
which God had found out and revealed 
to their consciences, and for which 
they must now pay the penalty of be- 
ing themselves bondmen in the same 
country into which they had sold their 
brother. That he is making no con- 
fession of guilt is seen from his plea, 
one of the most marvelous pleas in all 
literature. Judah must have been a 
pretty big man, both mentally and 
spiritually, to make it. Whether as a 
plea or a prayer, it has moral direct- 
ness and effectiveness. 

First, he pleads for a hearing before 
the representative of the supreme 
power in Egypt. 

Second, he makes a statement of 
facts which Joseph could not deny. 
He tells of the close examination to 
which they were subjected when 
charged with being spies. They had 
answered every question truthfully. 
They had opened up their family af- 
fairs; told of the father, of his be- 
reavement, of his doting fondness for 
the younger brother, and of the unex- 
pected demand that this younger 
brother should be brought down, if 
they wished to buy any more food. 

Third, he tells of the scene with the 
aged father when they return home 
and tell him of the only condition on 
which they can get more food; of his 
refusal to let Benjamin go; that he 
finally yielded, because it was that or 
starve. Then Judah added that he 
himself was the surety for his return. 

Fourth, he points out clearly that 
their failure to bring back Benjamin 
would be the death of their old father. 
Finally, in a spirit of noble self-sacri- 
fice, he pleads that he be allowed to 
take his brother’s place as bondman; 
for he can not bear to return to his 
father without Benjamin and see his 
grief. If we could all pray like this 
for things promised we would not need 
to complain of our prayers not being 
answered. 

Satisfied that there was a better side 
to their nature, that they were truly 





a 
loyal to their father and that ther 
was no prejudice in their mindg 
against Benjamin, Joseph could no 
longer restrain himself from doing 
what he had longed to do from the 
first; that is, tell them that he wag 
their long lost brother. The surprigg 
and consternation of the brothers cap 
be better imagined than described, 
They were terror-stricken. In trying 
to console them, Joseph assures them 
that God has been in it all, that He 
over-ruled it all to the accomplishment 
of His beneficent purposes. 

Then he hurries them away home 


with the glad news to Jacob that the | 


son whom he had mourned so long wag 
alive and a ruler in Egypt. He tells 
them to bring back their father and 
their families, their flocks and herds, 
and make their home in Egypt. He 
asks for the royal approval, which ig 
granted. They go back to Hebron, 
where Jacob has been waiting in sus- 
pense for weeks. The news they bring 
is so surprising and unexpected that 
he can not believe it. Finally he con- 
sents to go to Egypt, where he spends 
the rest of his life. 

Acid foods, such as tomatoes or rhu- 
barb, cooked in discolored aluminum 
pots and pans, will brighten the uten- 
sils while the dinner is being cooked. 











Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 2675—Afternoon Design—Cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material and % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2741—For the Smart Matron—Cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards of 40-inch material and 1% yards 
of 20-inch contrasting material. : 

No. 2745—Girls’ Smock—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
two yards of 40-inch material with 2% 
yards of binding. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
(Pattern Department, Wallaecs’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





NOT THE GIVING KIND 

Teacher: 
your mother has diphtheria?” 

Jimmie: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: ‘But don’t you know you 
mustn’t come to school? You might get 
it from your mother and then give it to 
the whole class.” 

Jimmie: “No, ma’am; its only ny A 


mother, an’ she never gives me nothin. 
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SCHROEDER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Have Given Good Service for Thirty Years. 
Extra strong built throughout; simple in design; 
Wer parts to wear means cheaper upkeep. 
Cup Elevators 
Easily installed in the old and new crib, 
Portable Elevators 
Built of wood or steel, style and size for any 


crib or granary. Write for catalog and name of 
Séarby dealer. Blue prints furnished free. 


KETCHUM FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 








Marshalltown, lowa 
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market. The biggest valoe beat service, | r 


est for keeping ensilage, least Sreesing. least Svante, 

Me ite ey for special offer, full details of this fa- 

: mous oil-filled silo planted into foundation, equipped 
WESTERN WED Coup ANY“ 
105 Eleventh St. Des Mol: 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


When writing advertisers. 





Many Attend Holstein Meeting 


Lowden Re-elected as President of Association 


ON. FRANK O. LOWDEN, Illinois 

was unanimously chosen to suc- 
ceed himself as president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
which held its for- 
ty-first annual con- 
vention last week 
in Des Moines. 
Governor Lowden 
had previously told 
the members he 
did not want the 
office longer, but 
the five hundred 
members, repre- 
senting forty-two 
states were insistent and the friend of 
the farmers yielded as he said to “su- 
perior numbers.” 

The meeting, held for the first time 
west of the Mississippi river, was the 
largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Also, according to the secretary 
and treasurer’s reports, the associa- 
tion is enjoying prosperity. More 
members belong at the present time 
than ever before and the association 
has a better balance in the coffers 
than any time in the past five years. 

Sessions opened Monday, May 31, 
when the advance guard of delegates 
were loaded into automobiles and 
taken to Ames to inspect the herds of 
Iowa State College. Tuesday the main 
sessions of the association opened in 
Des Moines. At this time Governor 
John Hammill welcomed the visitors 
and urged them to inspect agriculture 
as it is practiced in Iowa. He told of 
the importance of the dairy industry 
as a basis of getting the farmer back 
to prosperity and in mentioning Gov- 
ernor Lowden’s part in this work it 
acted as a signal for an enthusiastic 
outburst in behalf of the former Illi- 
nois Governor. 

“Cotton is king of the south, corn 
is king of the north and the dairy cow 
is queen of the United States,” Gov- 
ernor Lowden declared in responding. 
Altho Lowden was non-committal as 
to the future of farm relief he did 
state that there still was hope for 
farmers of all kinds. “Dairying,” said 
Mr. Lowden, “is an essential part of 
all agriculture. It ranks along with 
the basic industries of the nation such 
as steel and contributes annually two 
and one-half billion dollars to the 
wealth of the country.” 

Other speakers on the program were 
Earl Cooper, director of the extension 
service for the association and Prof. 
H. H. Wing of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


F. O. Lowden 


Junior Club Work Growing 


The work of the junior clubs in 
dairy extension is growing rapidly. 
Cooper told the delegates. While only 
seventeen boys and girls out of every 
10,000 at the present time are enrolled 
in the calf clubs, there is plenty of 
opportunity to educate the youngsters 
in the value of dairying if the breed- 
ers will help. They can do this, Cooper 
said, by helping youngsters get start- 
ed in the business. 

Prof. Wing spoke on “The Holstein 
Milk Situation,” and claimed that it 
would help the dairy business if the 
retail milk had the amount of butter- 
fat contained in the milk plainly 
stamped on the cap or carton. This 
will allow the producer of high grade 
milk to get a better price for his 
product. The association ratified this 
suggestion by later passing a resolu- 
tion asking that the dairy division of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture investigate this and that state 
associations do what they can to 
change existing laws in order to: make 
this possible. 

Tuesday evening the delegates were 
entertained at a buffet 

At the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation held Wednesday, Governor 
Lowden was unanimously re-elected. 
L. M. Thompson, Montrose, Pa., vice- 





president, also was chosen to succeed 
himself. W. S. Moscrip of St. Elmo, 
Minn., John A. Bell, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and H. W. Norton, Jr., of Lansing, 
Mich., were re-elected directors. The 
new members of the board of direc- 
tors are W. B. Robens, Poland, N. Y.; 
F. P. Knowles, Overton, Mass.; F. W. 
A. Vesper, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
and Harry Yates, Orchard Park, N. Y. 
Resolutions Adopted 

Among the important resolutions 
acted upon by the association was that 
endorsing the investigation of the se- 
lective registration idea. If this is 
carried out according to the plans, a 
super type of dairy cattle will be 
built up and the better type of ani- 
mals will get recognition. This resolu- 
tion helps to determine just what will 
be looked for and the resolution urged 
a careful study of the proper type. 


Another resolution proposed by W. B. ~ 


Barney of Iowa, who represented the 
legislative committee was: 

“Whereas, Tre former Score Card 
for market milk adopted by the Dairy 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calls for 4 per 
cent fat and 12.70 total solids for milk 
to receive a perfect score; and 

“Whereas, This is an apparent in- 
justice for the reason that milks con- 
taining both more and less than 4 per 
cent fats and more or less than 12.70 
per cent total solids may certainly be 
considered perfect from the stand- 
point of its use as food. 

“Therefore be it Resolved, That the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer 
ica respectfully reqests the officials of 
the American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion and the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to amend the Score Card for mar- 
ket milk so as to provide a minimum 
fat content for perfect scoring milk, 
and 

“Be it Further Resolved, That such 
minimum fat content requirement be 
fixed at 3.25 per cent with total solids 
not less than 11.75 per cent.” 

The resolution carried. 

Springfield, Mass., was chosen for 
the 1927 convention. 

The co-operative sale staged by the 
Iowa State Holstein Breeders Asso- 
ciation was held at the Fair Grounds 
Thursday. It was a success, animals 
selling at good prices. 

The top sale was Miss 
Rose DeKol, consigned by Hargrove 
& Arnold of Norwalk, Ia., and sold 
to F. E. Murphy of Minneapolis, for 
$3,500. 


The 


Mutual 


second highest was the 7- 
months-old bull calf, Sir Bess Orms- 
by Fobes 50th, consigned by Holly- 
hock farms of Dousman, Wis., and 
sold to the Traverse City, Mich., 
state hospital for $2,600. 

The third sale was a 
bull calf, Grahamholm Pauline Co- 
lantha Lad, consigned by Graham- 
holm farms of Rochester, Minn., and 
sold to the Woodlawn Dairy of Lin- 
coln, Neb., for $2,225. 

The state of lowa 
and other herds: was the largest pur- 
chaser with seven animals. Mr. Mur- 
phy of Minneapolis, W. S. Buckley 
of Garden City, Mo., and C. E. Grif- 
fith of Big Cabin. Okla., were other 
heavy buyers. The average was $724. 


6-month-old 


for its hospital 





Cooper Resigns as Chief of 
Economics Bureau 


Thomas P. Cooper, chief of the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
tendered his resignation to Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine to resume his 
duties as dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and dircetor of the experiment 
station of the University of Kentucky. 
Secretary Jardine has accepted his 
resignation, to take effect June 10. L. 
S. Tenny, assistant chief, has been 
appointed acting chief of the bureau. 





La Me dddédccczeececéeéc: 
J hreshermen will save it/ 


The New Tilting Feeder 
Full Roller Bearings 
Alemite-Zerk Lubrication 


You harvest your grain when it is ripe, not 
while it is turning or when it is overripe, 
You put the binder in the field just the day 


the grain is ready to cut. 


With the 4 Threshermen of a Nichols @ 
Shepard Thresher on your farm, you can 
thresh the sameway, just the day the grain 
is right, while each kernel is bright and 
plump. The 4 Threshermen, the Big Cylinder, 
the Man Behind the Gun, the Steel Winged 
Beater, and the Beating Shakers, send all 
your grain to the wagon box and none to 
the straw pile. 


If you owna Nichols & Shepard Thresher, 
the 4 Threshermen will make sure this year 
that your grain is threshed before it gets so 
dry that it shells or so wet that it sprouts 
in the shock. 


The Red River Special threshes all grains 


and seeds, 


Each thresher is equipped with full Roller 
Bearings— Alemite-Zerk Lubrication—and 
Tilting Feeder that makes the cylinder more 
“get-at-able.” The price is within the reach 
of arly farmer and the machine is excey 
tionally durable, being practically all ste 
construction. 


There's a Red River Special outfit for every 


size run. 


NICHOLS.& SHEPARD 


Dhe Red River Special Line 


* 296 Marshall Street 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 


How A Good Thresher 


Is Built 'y 
Send for 
This Book 


Send to us for our 
new book, ““How 
a Good Thresher 
is Built” that tells 
you the story of the 
4 Threshermen — 
it is full of real 
threshing facts, 








Ei eens reo 
. * 

Better Buildings 
That Cost Less 
"THERE is little if any difference between the 

cost of buildin with ordinary material, and 
building with Shefheld Hollow Tile. 
The big differencelies in the cost of ownershi 
Here Sheffield buildings show a remarkable a 
vantagein economy, due to the elimination of up- 
keep expense. 
Thus at a cost that is actually lower, Sheffield 
Hollow Tile gives you the advantage of farm 
buildings that are vermin-proof, rot-proof, weath- 
pom oh cr + ch that are a permanent source 
of pride and profit. 
Sheffield Hollow Tile is unusually well adapted to 
labor saving building plans. Get fullinformation 
and estimates, including our money-saving a 
tions on farm buildings. Ask your lumber # 
or write us at once. 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 608D, Sheffield, lowa 














Den'T, buy waterproof stack cock, 
machinery owe agen you get our 
extra low rect from prices 


s. 4 Russell Co., Mfrs. 
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Every Day You Need 
KEDM 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





So — —_— 

THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to belp prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease, 








Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


AMIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















SILOS 


UILD a silo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Biocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
a farm. They are as near 
perfect as it is possible to 

make them. 
Don't confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for atrength 

aud beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, 
many uses in farm 
building. Our plan and 
estimating department 
eat your service. L- 
| lustrated catalog sent 
yy - 1) |) ea on request. 
| : . A postal 


and their 


KALO BRICK AND TILE CoO. 








603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 








Why Scoop Grain? 
Try one of these 
\\ ELEVATORS 


A National Steel Portable Elevator saves you 
that back-breaking work of scooping car corn 
ond malt grain. _ —: oad in three 

to five minutes. Boy can operate. 
power. Work fs anywhere on the farm. 
Thousands of satisfied users, Built by oldest 
man turer. Free demonstration on 


yourfarm. Send today for literature and facts 
about the “Little Giant Line.” 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204 MicMunn Street, Bloomington, Ill. 











BUY A NEW MODEL 
BLIZZARD SILO FILLER 


Built like an auto, all moving parts enclosed, 
all gears run in oil. The largest capacity with 
least power ~ Positively self feeding. 
Does great work. 

Trade In Your Old Machine 

For a short time we are making a special 
TRADE-IN OFFER. rite at once for our 
proposition and name the Blizzard dealer near- 
est to you. 

KETCHUM FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Marshall 


town, lowa 














MICHIGAN 


STAVE SILOS 


not etepping 3 ae] 


ba you in a few days 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents territory. 


wanted in open 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S$. Washington St. Peoria, Winols 


p%. 
ye 
























S0O-BOSS SAVES MILK 9 
So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holder. 
prevents cows kicking or switching tail. 
T6c-~hai stores or sent prepgid. 
SIMONSEN IRON WKS., Sioux Rapids, la 















and printed. Big Trial Offer now 
open: I roll and 6 high gloss 
prints lor 250. ality work, quick 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 

















- Another Angle to the Cream 
Station Problem 
We have recently received many in- 


teresting communications relative to 


the cream station problem. Another 
interesting phase of the situation is 
the fact that the community clubs of 
South Dakota are now debating the 
following question: “Resolved, that 
the present system of cream buying 
stations in South Dakota should be 
abolished.” 

Mr. H. M. Jones, dairy specialist at 
Brookings, South Dakota, has sent out 
a list of questions to some of the dairy 
officials of the state in order to get 
information which the debaters can 
use in their arguments. The questions 
are as follows: 

“1. Do you believe that the cream 
station renders a_ service equal in 
value to the cost of operating it? 

“2. Will the elimination of cream 
stations improve the quality of cream? 

“3. Do you think there are some lo- 
calities where cream stations operate 


to the best advantage for all con- 
cerned? 
“4, Are cream stations a_ direct 


cause of a low price to the cream pro- 
ducer? 

“5. Do cream stations retard prog- 
ress in dairying? 

“6. Do you think the cream ship- 
ping association has any advantages 
over the cream station? 

“7, Would the abolition of cream 
stations be likely to result in a better 
system of marketing? 

“8. Do you consider the cream sta- 
tion an essential step in the progress 
of dairying?” 

These questions should prove a good 
basis for an interesting discussion of 
the cream station business. We would 
be pleased to get the replies of our 
subscribers on them. 





Legumes Essential for Eco- 
nomical Production 


The value of good legume hay can 
not be over stressed as a means of eco- 
nomical production of dairy products. 
Legumes not only save high priced 
protein feeds but they are more digest- 
ible than most other forms of hay and 
therefore do the animals more good in 
proportion to the amount consumed. 
Some idea of the dairyman’s idea of 
the value of legume hay may be had 
by following the prices of good alfalfa 
hay during the past spring. A large 
portion of the time the price has 
equalled that of corn and oats, pound 
for pound. This is undoubtedly a 
high value to put on roughage as com- 
pared to normal times, but it shows 
the price that many dairymen will 
pay for a high class legume hay. 

A 1,000-pound cow that is producing 
35 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk re- 
quires 2.6 pounds of protein daily to 
maintain her body and produce the 
milk. Ten pounds of alfalfa hay and 
30 pounds of silage will furnish 1.39 
pounds of the protein. Ten pounds 
of clover hay and 30 pounds of silage 
will furnish 1.12 pounds of protein, 
while 10 pounds of timothy hay and 
30 pounds of silage would only fur- 
nish 1.63 pounds. This means that 
when alfalfa or clover hay is fed to 
the cow that a much smaller propor- 
tion of protein must be furnished by 
other high protein feeds. 

Some interesting results are fur- 
nished by Morris J. Echock, tester for 
the Kossuth county cow testing asso- 
ciation, that emphasizes the value of 
legume hay. He made a comparison 
of ten herds that were fed on legume 
hays during the four winter months, 
as compared to ten herds that received 
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no-legumes. Eight of the latter herds 








Easily washed 


The only 
parts of a 
De Laval 

Milker that 
require washing 
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98% of 
the De Laval 
users say they 
get as much or 

more milk than they 
did by hand milking 
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saved by 
the De Laval 
Milker—results 
of an investigation 
among De Laval users 





CLEAN MILK is just one. 










of a number of advan- 
tages you get with the 


De Laval 
Milker | 


It also gives you 
~—Better Milking 
— More Milk 
— With Less Labor 
— Without Injury | 





to Your Cows 


There are three distinct considerations 
in the selection of a milking machine— 
your cows, yourself and your milk, 


In all of these considerations the 
De Laval is superior to any other 
method of milking, either hand 
or machine. 


With a De Laval Milker you can do the 
entire milking operation, from start to 
washing up, in less time than with any 
other machine. Jt milks faster and 
is simple and easy to wash and 
keep clean. 


The most important consideration in 
the selection of a milker is the effect it 
will have on the cows. In a recent ques. 
tionnaire received from 1160 users in 47 
states, more than 98% said their cows 
produced as much or more milk 
with a De Laval than they did by 
hand milking. 58% said their 
cows produced more milk when 
milked the De Laval Way. 


More cows are now being milked with 
De Laval Milkers than with any other 
machines—and during the ten years they 
have been on the market we have 
never known of a single case of 
injury as a result of De Laval 
milking. 

The De Laval Milker saves more time - 
and requires less attention to operate, 
It is practically foolproof. The pul- 
sator has only one simple moving 
part. It mever requires ciling or 
adjustment, 


If you are milking five or more cows a 
De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself, 
Sold on easy terms, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 








fodder. The figures show that the 
herds fed on legumes averaged 11.24 
pounds more fat per cow per month 
than did the herds which received tim- 
othy and fodder. Nven allowing for 
some difference in the individuality of 
the herds, these figures show that leg- 
umes are essential in getting large 
production. Where the legumes are 
raised on the farm they form one of 
the cheapest feeds for dairy cattle. 





Aged Bulls Often Good Buys 


Many buyers of dairy bulls often 
overlook the possibilities of making a 
good purchase in an aged bull. The 
usual reason for purchasing 2 calf is 
that aged bulls are often harder to 
handle than young bulls. Other objec- 
tions to old bulls are that you can not 
see their sire and dam, nor will they 
live as long as younger animals. 

All of these arguments can be satis- 
factorily met. The older bull may be 
placed in a yard where there is little 
if any need of handling. <A yard of 
this kind will give the bull exercise 
and breeding can be controlled bet- 
ter than when cows are pasture bred. 
The added returns from breeding cows 
to freshen in late summer or fall 
proves the value of controlled breed- 
ing operations. 

You can not see the parents of an 
old bull but you can see the kind of 
offspring which he is _ introducing. 
That is much more important. There 
-is bound to be a certain percentage 
of failures in the purchase of untried 
sires, These can be eliminated by us- 
ing a tried sire. 


used @n any one herd. Therefore the 
objection to old bulls from that stant 
point is usually not well taken. 

Many are not fitted to handle old 
bulls. for people of this kind the 
younger animals from good breedefs 
are available. However, the proved 
sire should have consideration, for ie 
is a good investment. 





Butter Production Declines 
Reports of creamery butter produe 
tion show that the totai make in the 
United States fell off 56,292,000 pounds 


last year as compared to 1924. The to 
tal make as reported for 1924 was 
1,356,080,000 pounds, as compared t 
1,299,788,000 pounds last year. 

Farm butter continued to fall off if 
production. It is estimated that the 
total production last year was 100,000; 
000 pounds less than the year Dre 
vious. 

The net imports of butter last yeat 
were only about one-sixth of that of 
1924. The figures for 1925 were 1,869 
000, as compared to 11,148,000 pounds 
the year previous. 4 

Consumption of “butter was mailt 
tained last year by lessening the 
amount in storage at the close of the 
year, as compared to the beginning 
The year 1924 started with 30,299,000 
pounds of butter in storage and ended 
up with 65,694,000 pounds. Probably 
this large volume in storage at the eff 
of 1924 was due to the fall being # 
vorable to butter production, as col 
pared to normal years. The year! 
ended with 52,708,000 pounds in sto 
age, or a decrease of about 13,000; 




















Bulls that are five years of age will 





received timothy while two received 


ordinarily live longer than they can be 


pounds, as compared to the beginm™ 
of the year. 
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| The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 




























CHAPTER XX 


HAT night we lay on Tryon'’s camp 
ground by the Alamance with a ring 
@ guards around us. Nobody bothered 
to give us anything to eat. Some of the 
jgoners Plucked up courage to ask, but 
the militia men on guard laughed at the 


request. ; 
“Hardly enough for us,’’ objected one 
pearded farmer. “TI got nothing hardly 


put a lick of the spoon. When there’s 
enough for the army and some over, then 
ou outlaws may get a chance to eat.” 

We did get water and were permitted a 
had blankets, however, and 


fire. No one 
we sat close around the coals all that 
dilly spring night. We were still tied two 


and two, for the most part. I was lucky 
jn being an odd man and was not bound 


Next morning the army formed to 
march We prisoners were put in the 
enter of the column. The baggage had 


come up by that time and fell in the rear. 


To our surprise, we only made three or 
four miles on the day’s march and went 
into camp near a mill. 


As soon as the men were’ given permis- 
gion to fall out, there was a rush of offi- 
cers and men to the tent of the command- 
er. We watched from a distance and saw 
what seemed to be a small mob working 
up to the bayonet of the sentry on guard. 
Officers appeared and seemed to be try- 
ing to calm the group. 

It looked like mutiny to me, and I sug- 
gested this, hopefully, to Pugh. He 
looked and shook his head. Then, with 
his two fellow prisoners in tow, he worked 
over to the nearest sentry. 

“Had anything to smoke lately, Ezra?” 
he asked in a whfsper. 

The guard looked up quickly and then 


glanced back to see if an officer was 
within hearing. 

“Been out for two days,” the guard 
commented sadly. 

‘Feel in my left pocket,” Pugh sug- 
gested and turned himself about. The 


guard plunged his hand in, brought it out 
with a small sack gripped in the fingers. 
He opened the mouth of the sack, sniffed 
and looked almost happy for a minute. 

"What’s up over by the governor’s 
tent?” Pugh asked. 

The guard laughed. “Passel of fools 
trying to collect their rewards. I told ’em 
they wouldn’t get any. Before the fight, 
orders give out that anybody that took a 
horse or mare from you fellows would get 
twenty shillings; there was ten shillings 
for every gun and five shillings for every 
saddle and bridle. They picked up a few 
yesterday, not many. Last night, tho, 
half the camp broke the lines and went 
out stealing and saddles from the 
farmers around here. So now you'll find 
@ fellow claiming a reward for a horse 
and a farmer claiming he ought to be 
Whipped for stealing it. I picked up one 
or two things myself, but I ain’t after any 


horses 


reward. Too much of a toss-up whether 
you get the shillings or a whipping.” 
"Watch out Pugh warned suddenly. 
“Officer coming.” ‘ 

We turned away a step or two. The 
guard stiffened up and took on a wooden 


expression Up strolled a very pleasant 
looking young man, evidently of the gov- 
emnor’s staff. He was one of the few in 
full uniform and looked very well in it, 


indeed 

The sergeant of the guard came 
ing up. 

“Tell your men,” instructed the officer, 
"that I lost a cloak on tne battlefield yes- 
terday. It was a blue Hussar cloak and I 
am willing to pay liberally for its re- 
turn.” He paused. “Two pounds. If any 
one has found it, send him to my tent.” 

He started to move on and then glanced 
back over his shoulder. 

“Tell them, too,” he added, “that it is 
doubtful if the cloak can be sold for more 
than a pound or two. Morever, if it is 
found that a man has the cloak and re- 
ses to turn it in, he shall be married to 
a black-jack and whipped till he is so 
Sore the very thought of a cloak on his 
back will pain him.” 


hurry- 


, 


UGH called to me to watch the guard 
4 Shortly after this. He was very un- 
easy, scratched his head @ good many 
times and shuffled about. About half an 
hour of this and he sidled over to the 
*ergeant. We could not hear what was 
said, but presently the guard left the 
_— and came back with a package big 
hg to contain a cloak. He gave this 
ony Sergeant, and he, after summoning 
“ er non-commissioned officer to take 
8 place, strode off with the bundle. 

In fifteen minutes he was back. The 
ah brightened up and went forward to 

et him. Money changed hands. The 
Guard's jaw dropped. 
am shillings,” he exclaimed. ‘‘He said 
‘2 pounds.” 
eoeeat's enough for you,’ warned the 
ry a nt sharply, ‘back to your duty or 
port you.” 


€ heard a good deal that day, out of 











the corner of the guard’s mouth, about 
what thieves there were in Tryon’s army, 


and particularly among officers of all 
grades. This maybe made him more 
friendly to us, but, indeed, I found no 


us on the part of 
They regarded us 


great hostility toward 
any of the militiamen. 
with some dislike since we had been the 
cause of bringing them out on an un- 
pleasant duty, but they seemed to know 
very little about the rights or wrongs of 
the case or to worry about them. These 
were the men only, of course, for the of- 
ficers for the most part were too careful 
of their position to speak with us. Another 
reason, as I learned later, was that some 
of the officers in the militia were sus- 
pected of being moderately friendly to- 
ward the Regulators and needed to be on 





their guard toward us on that account, 
lest the governor’s suspicions should be 
further aroused. 

Along toward noon, there came the 
sound of firing from the battlefield, and 
the army got under arms hurriedly. <A 
few companies marched out and came 
back again, after a few hours. From 
the gossip of.the soldiers, we learned 
that a party of Regulators, arrived too 


late for the battle, 
of sight-seeing trip to 


had gone out on a sort 
the field. They 


were fired on by sentries, returned the 
fire and fell back. 
From all we could hear, a number of 


small parties still hung around the army. 
This was not altogether a good thing for 
us, since it made the soldiers timid about 
foraging and kept them on short rations 
and us on next to nothing. Indeed, most 
of the soldiers’ talk was not about the 
fighting or the Regulators, but about the 
poor rations and how soon they could 
start home. 

Toward evening, more prisoners to the 
number of ten or twelve were brought in. 
No one I knew was among them, but 
from one I got encouraging news. He told 
me he had heard that my uncle and his 
men were in the neighborhood and were 
engaged in making life uncomfortable for 
the governor’s foraging parties. Of Jen- 
nings, Carnes and Krafft tne had not 
heard, and I began to be fairly confident 
that they had got safely away. 

Next day we made a march of good 
length and came finally to a place I ree- 


ognized. It was Husband's farm. Now, 
however, the cavalry and artillery were 
encamped in his wheat fields and the rest 
of the army spread ovér his clover and 
meadow. Fences were being torn to bits 
to make camp fires and the squawking 
and bawling from the barns told that his 
livestock was going to make a meal for 
the army. That night there was plenty 
and we ate heartily for the first time 
Some of the officers stayed in Hus- 
band’s house that night, I think. Next 
morning, I noticed @ party of them riding 
over the fields. Wherever fence still 
stood, they ordered another bonfire made, 


and maneuvered the troops in leaving over 
the last patches of standing grain. As we 
went plodding down the lane I looked 
back to see flames licking about the tim- 
bers of the house. 


In the next few days, this process got to 
be familiar. James Hunter's farm was de- 
stroyed in the same way. Parties were 
sent on the flanks to lay waste the farms 
of other prominent Regulators. AS we 
prisoners came trailing along in the wake 
of the column, we walked thru a land 
made desolate—grain trampled flat, fences 
and buildings burned, stock run off and 
killed. With what labor these farms had 
been reclaimed from the wilderness in 
the five or ten years! Now all was 
gone. 


last 


the fightng at Ala- 


VF I HAD joined in 


mance on impulse, I became a Regu- 
lator in dead earnest as I made my pil- 
gerimage with Tryon’s prisoners. The de- 
struction of the farms stirred me to a 
deep anger, and the indignities visited 
upon the prisoners did not cool that re- 
sentment. We were being dragged at the 
tail of the army as the old Romans used 
to drag their captives at the chariot 
wheels in the triumphs at Rome. Bedrag- 


to show what 
will 


gled and miserable, we were 
happened to those who opposed the 
of His Excellency. 

An incident while in camp near Hunter’s 
did not make me love the governor’s party 
any the more. Toward evening, an officer 
came over to our camp fire, and the ser- 
geant drove us into a compact group to 
listen to him. 

As he stepped up, I realized, with a 
tightening of the throat, that it was Fan- 
ning. Since J] stood close to him, I looked 
to be instantly denounced as a traitor of 
extremest taint. Instead he looked at me 
casually and then passed on. I had no 


chance to use a mirror, of course, but this 
gave me an idea of how Girty my face was 
and how unkempt my appearance. For 
the first time I was grateful for the cir- 
cumstances, 

“To loyal men,’ Fanning began, ‘‘one 


hundred pounds in money and one thou- 









A frank Talk with Mothers 


[By a Graduate Nurse} 










FTER deadly typhoid fever has 
taken its toll of misery and 


sorrow, we always look for the 


source of the disease. Usually it is 
found to be some neglected, unsanitary 
privy or drain. The pitiful part is 
that it could have been prevented, 
stamped out, so easily. It is just in 
knowing certain common sense rules 
of sanitation. Every mother owes it to 
her family to co-operate with health 
workers by knowing these rules, 


*‘We have to have an outside 
toilet. What can I do to keep it 
safe and sanitary?’’ Almost every 
day I receive questions like this from 
mothers. 


Here is the easiest, and also the 
surest, way that I have found. No 
matter what kind of privy, or septic 
tank you have, it will do the werk, 


Just empty two cans of good Lewis’ 
Lye down the vault twice a week. (See 
that none is spilled on the seat.) Then 
let the privy air out thoroughly. No 
costly or ill-smelling chemicals are 
needed. Any good grocery store has 
Lewis’ Lye. Order a case today. Use 
it tomorrow. There’s really no excuse 


for smelly, unsanitary conditions any 
longer. 
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Easy ways to 


privy odorless 
and sanitary — 


from the 
typhoid menace 


Lewis’ Lye is one of the most power- 
ful germicides known. It also prevents 
odors. Toilet odors, as you know, 
come from gasses due to fermentation. 
The powerful burning action of Lewis’ 


Lye stops fermentation. It kills 
germs. It destroys flies and their 
eggs. Ends the menace of these 


disease-carrying pests. 


Health authorities strongly urge 
regular care of outside toilets and 
septic tanks. This simple method will 
keep your family safe. 


Lewis’ Lye is the most convenient 
and cheapest all around disinfectant 
and cleanser for farm and home. It 
will really pay you to buy it by the 
case. 


One 15-cent can of Lewis’ Lye dis- 
solved in two gallons of boiling water 
makes a splendid disinfectant for 
general use. We use it in hospitals to 
keep floors spotless and germ free. It 
is equal in power to many preparations 
costing 20 much. This 
solution is used daily on many poultry 
farms. It keeps the poultry houses 
sanitary and free from lice. It is 
used in the famous MacLean County 
System of hog sanitation. Leading 
dairies use nothing else to keep sepa- 
rators and utensils clean and sweet, 


times as 


LEWIS’ 


LYE 


There are more than 50 different ways 


to save money and protect health with 
Lewis’ Lye. 
interesting FREE booklet “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT A LYE.” 
copy? Use the handy coupon, or send a 
postcard today. Bept. 9.F, PENNSYL- 
VANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


They are described in an 


May I send you a 


Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., Dept 9-F 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: (Attention of Graduate Nurse.) 
Please send your FREE book ‘‘ THE TRUTH J 
ABOUT A LYE”’ that tells new ways to use 


Lye to protect health and save work on the 
farm and in country homes. 
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sand acres of land will be given to him who 
brings in Husband, or Hunter, or Howell, 
To you, who stand in danger of your lives, 
who are proved rebels, and whom only the 
clemency of His Excellency can save, we 
can offer a greater reward. To any man 
of you who will go out and bring in one 
of these men, a free pardon is offered. 
Before you go, you must swear to return, 
whether you succeed or not; if you so 
swear and fail to return, then you join 
at once the ranks of outlaws. Keep that 
in mind and remember that as an outlaw, 
any man may kill you without fear of 
punishment, and, indeed, in this case, 
with hope of reward. You all have ene- 
mies, who would like to pay a debt and 
gain a fortune at the same time.” 

He paused and we looked foolishly at 
each other. After a while, three men edged 
over toward Fanning. Two he sent back, 
but the other, after a long talk, went with 
him. Around the fire again, I began to 
blame the man who had gone for a cow- 
ard and a traitor. 

“Merrill is honest enough,” Pugh said, 
“He will be back and Husband will not be 
with him. And likely he will be hanged as 
goon as he returns.” 

I asked why he took the leave of ab- 
sence, if it only insured his death. 

“My guess is this,” said Pugh ‘“He 
wants a few days to get home, settle his 
affairs, and be prepared to die with a 
quieter heart. A few days like that are 
worth some trouble to get. If it weren’t 
for cheering up those scoundrels, I would 
offer to go out myself,” 

It struck me that the governor was tak- 
ing a chance on men like Merrill ever com- 
ing back. Pugh took a different view. 
Fanning knew his men, he explained. 
Only those over whom he had some hold 
and who had been proved to be men of 
honor would be let go. 


T WAS that night, I think, that there 
descended the first of the rains that 
were to plague us for days; We woke 
along in the early morning to find the 
rain coming down steadily enough to wet 
us clear thru and to subdue our fire to a 
mere flicker. The fuel caught but poorly, 
and we hung about, puffing and fanning 
the blaze for an hour, until it began to 
flare up properly. For a few minutes, we 
got some small comfort out of it, altho we 
were too many for the small fire and 
fought and jostled for a front place. 
By that time the guards, marching ina 
Sullen and wet ring around us, took envi- 
ous note of our comparative comfort, 
Their fire had gone out at the first puff 
of rain and they had not been able to 
build it up. They consulted together 
briefly, and then ordered us away to a 
new wet and fireless spot and took over 
our fire for their own use. 
That night was a torment, but only the 
first of a series of days like it. We could 
not sleep, but stood together and dozed 
off standing. Morning brought warmer 
weather, but with it a swarm of mosqui- 
toes and flies. We marched in a drizzle 
most of that day, up to our ankles in mud, 
The whole army, save for a small guard, 
marched ahead of us and had churned up 
the road into a sticky pudding by the 
time we came along. 
I remember passing thru a little cross- 
roads hamlet that day. Two houses and 
a store were all the buildings it could 
boast. As we came past, however, from 
one house, two little girls, about five and 
six, came out, and, venturing up close to 
the roadside, stared at us in childish hor- 
ror and compassion as we went by. For 
some reason the incident made me feel 
more keenly thah before the hopelessness 
of my situation. Just so had TI stood asa 
boy in Philadelphia to watch famous crim- 
inals led past to prison. 
The rains continued as we marched on. 
With them the difficulty of marching and 
the discomfort ‘of the camps increased. 
Added to this was the fact that our ra- 
tions were getting near the vanishing 
point. The soldiers grumbled steadily and 
the quartermaster gave us only stuff so 
poor that the soldiers would balk at it. As 
the days went on, and the men grew more 
and more hungry, this came to be less 
and less. I was sometimes guilty of wish- 
ing that my uncle might drive a lot of 
good bullocks into the lines and let Try- 
on’s army have their fill if only at the 
@ame time I could get my teeth in a 
good stew. 
Our number had increased as we went 
on till now we numbered about forty. I 
was tied to a poor fellow named Creson. 
He spent his time bewailing his fate to 
the guards and maintaining that His Ex- 
céllency had never had a better friend. 
Of course for all I know he may have told 
the truth, and indeed we had in our party 
a number of men who had never taken up 
arms or sided definitely with the Regu- 
lators. Since the governor had failed to 
take any of our leaders, perhaps he felt 
he had to make a showing and took these 
‘harmiess fellows to swell the number of 
the train of prisoners that testified to his 
military prowess. 
It surprised me to see how we managed 
One man coughed himself 
weak and fell by the road one day and 
would not get up. What happened to him 
»3 do not know, but they cut him loose 
“fitially and drove the rest of us on. Most 
-of us were feverish, of course, and I had, 
- he first two days, a throat so sore 

hardly manage to talk. Yet, some- 
we managed to keep going and de- 





spite wet beds, scant food and the plague 
of mosquitoes, bade fair, as one of the 
guards said, to keep from cheating the 
gallows by dying too soon. 


HIS part of the journey seems like a 

bad dream to me, and it is hard to 
keep the days separate. So I can not tell 
exactly what day it was, altho it was 
some time after leaving Hunter's, that we 
saw the troops form into a hollow square 
and heard the yells of some poor wretch 
as the whip was laid on. Some one told 
me afterward that the man’s name was 
Johnson and that his offense consisted of 
having written an insolent letter to the 
governor's lady. He was given lashes 
enough almost to pay for a murder. The 
sentence was upwards of three hundred, 
I think. 

All this time I had plenty of opportunity 
to think over my own affairs, As one who 
had already offended Fanning and who 
had joined with the ‘“‘Black Boys’’—altho 
this I was not sure had been found out— 
my chances did not look very bright. I 
was encouraged by only one thing. Fan- 
ning had looked at me in the face and 
had not known me. Perhaps I might be 
able to pass as a simple and curious youth 
who had the misfortune to be picked up 
on the battlefield, It occurred to me that 
I ought to select a false name and give a 
false history, but because of the exhaus- 
tion and the misery that made consecu- 
tive thought difficult, I never got that far 
in my plans. 

There were plenty of times on 
march when it seemed to matter little 
what fate the trial might bring. Every 
day or two we heard we were starting for 
Hillsboro and every day we marched far- 
ther away from it We began to think 
that we were doomed to travel forever in 
Tryon's train, and I had feverish visions 
of a line of human skeletons chained to- 
gether, staggering at the tail of an army 
that marched on forever, 

Two weeks after the battle, if not skel- 
etons, we did look the part of scarecrows, 
Few of us had been well equipped to start 
with. Days of exposure before the battle 
had weakened seams; the rains and the 
marcheg since the fight wore moccasins 
right thru and wrought havoe with poor 
boots. How good boots fared we did not 
know, for the soldiers took an inventory 
of us the second day and took for them- 
selves the sound footwear in the com- 
pany. Those who were robbed thereafter 
went barefoot. Fortunately, my boots 
were in bad enough shape that they were 
no temptation and I had some protection 
from the stones of the road, altho mud 
and water leaked in readily thru the split 
sides, On clothes we fared almost as 
poorly, since the soldiers considered small 
clothes and shirt enough clothing for any 
prisoner and our outer clothing went 
speedily to keep our guards warm. Since 
I was younger than most and smaller, my 
jacket could not be made to fit any of 
them and I was allowed to keep it. 

Rations had been getting smaller and 
smaller, until one morning breakfast for 
the prisoners was omitted entirely, As we 
started out, however, there came a cheer 
from the column, and from the talking 
and laughing, good word of some sort was 
being passed back. Even the guards 
waxed more jovial. 

“We're bound for the Dutch fort, boys,” 
one of them called to us. “Now we'll get 
enough to eat and drink.” 


that 


W* WERE indeed headed for Betha- 
raba, We learned during the day 
that the governor had decided to stay 
there for several days, give the oath to 
Regulators, rest and refit the troops, hold 
a review to impress the countryside, and 
after gathering up arms and _ prisoners 
turn back to Hillsboro. He had put out 
several days before a proclamation offer- 
ing pardon to all Regulators, save named 
outlaws, who would take the oath and de- 
liver up their arms. This had to be done 
by July 10. Prisoners were exempted 
from this offer, of course, and in reading 
the proclamation, I found I was doubly 
exempted. Those who had destroyed 
General Waddell’s powder were listed with 
the outlaws. 

I remember how we went trudging 
along that day in a road beaten to the 
consistency of thick paste, a chill wind 
blowing thru thin shirts, and the coughs 
of the sick making a sort of drum beat 
to keep step by. Betharaba meant noth- 
ing to me, save that it was a place where 
I had narrowly escaped hanging and to 
balance that had begun to endure the 
worst of my troubles. 

Toward evening we 
the southeast. The place looked strange 
to me by daylight. The buildings were 
neat, the houses well kept and the fields 
looked prosperous, something like the 
fields on Sandy Creek before Tryon went 
thru. The Moravian brothers, very sober 
faced Germans, were out in a body to 
watch us come in. As soon as we halted, 
they bustled around among the troops, to 
indicate where the best camping places 
were and to find how many there were 
to -feed. 

There were some compassionate looks 
turned at us, but no one came near for 
some time. Then my comrade in misery, 
Creson, at sight of a Moravian talking to 
an officer some paces away, broke into 
a pitiable cry. . 

“Brother Marshall, Brother Marshall 
help, help!” 


marched in from 





The Moravian turned briskly and came 
toward us. I recognized him for the man 
with the magisterial air who had saved 
me from death at the hands of Fanning’s 
ruffians. Now he looked not altogether 
pleased. 

“Abraham Creson, I see,’”’ he said quite 
formally. ‘‘Well, we have not been too 
good friends in the past—’’ here he gave 
me @ look over his shoulder at the officers 
—‘‘but if a clean shirt, or a pair of stock- 
ings may help ‘a 

“Get me free, Brother Marshall, get me 
free,”’ Creson begged. The fellow was 
groveling. “These brutes will kill me. 
You have influence with the governor. 
You know what a loyal subject I’ve al- 
ways been. Tell him, Brother Marshall.” 

“We have no such influence as you 
think,’”’ Brother Loesch declared with cold 
finality. “Get your neighbors to testify 
for you.” 

The officers, chuckling a little among 
themselves, had turned away. Marshall 
was following when he caught my eye, 
He came back and looked me over again, 
I suppose, because of my youth and size, 
I stood out in that crowd of men. 

“I have seen you before,’’ he declared, 
**Where?” 

“At the tavern—I was being taken a 
prisoner to Fanning,” I told him. “I have 
you to thank for keeping those scoundrels 
from putting a rope around my neck.” 

“H’m,” he mused as if to himself, ‘that 
would have been bad—we want no vio- 
lence in our colony.’’ Then in a louder 
voice, he added, ‘‘You speak English well, 
of course. You are young and active. 
Your name?” 

I told him, and cursed myself for a fool 
the minute after, since it had been my 
plan to give a false name when I was 
asked next. It seemed to have meant 
nothing to Brother Marshall, however, for 
he said no more but turned sharply and 
walked away toward the houses of the 
town. 


\ E WERE stationed down in a little 

level meadow close by a stream, a 
spot where the Moravians evidently pas- 
tured their stock and cut some hay. It 
was a pelasant spot, tho a little damp; 
and we felt a little more cheerful when 
we saw big quarters of beef being brought 
out to the men and loaves of bread com- 
ing in cartloads. We began to speculate 
cheerfully on the chances for a real meal. 

Suddenly Creson looked up at the sky 
and began to moan again. 

“I felt a drop on my hand,” he cried. 
“It’s going to storm again; we won't get 
a bite; they won’t give us a fire. We'll 
die. I tell you I can't stand this.” 

Someone kicked him into silence, but he 
was right about the storm. It came on, 
in slanting sheets of rain that wet us 
thru again in a second. All over the field 
men were running for cover, struggling 
with tents, covering over food and ammu- 
nition. 

“It'll take ’em an hour to get squared 
away,” prophesied Pugh. “By that time, 
they won't bother to give us anything to- 
night. We might as well get ready to 
shiver and starve till mornin,;.” 

A guard, with a Moravian in tow, came 
hurrying over to us thru the rain. The 
militia man was talking irritably to the 
German as he came; I guessed the accent 
was a bit too much for him. They came 
up close to the mass of prisoners. 

“What was his name?’ the guard asked 
again. 

“Craik,” the Moravian repeated, “Craik 
—einer yunger. There.” 

He pointed his finger straight at me. 
The guard cut me loose from Creson and 
pulled me from the crowd. 

“You go with Dutchie, here,” he or- 
dered. And to the Moravian: “Don't 
lose him or T’ll put you in the chain gang 
in his place.’’ 

The Moravian beckoned and led on. T 
followed with as brave a front as I could 
muster. Had Marshall reported me to 
Fanning? Was a special court ready to 
sit on my esse? How near was the hange- 
man's rope? 

I thought of these things and wished 
for good clothes and a full stomach. Brav- 
ery, particularly in the face of dangers 
like these, came hard to a man in rags, 
who had had no food to speak of for a 
day, and who had just finished a long 
march, Yet I stiffened my shoulders as 
best I could and hoped to front Fanning 
as boldly as I had three weeks before, 

(Continued next week) 


SHOULD TOMATOES AND PEAS BE 
TRELLISED? 

Does it pay to train the tomatoes and 
peas on trellises? Ig the practice worth 
the bother? It doesn’t pay as a rule, to 
train the @warf.or medium growing peas 
on a trellis, but it may prove a profit- 
able practice for the family which likes 
fresh peag late in the season and grows 
the late maturing varieties. The most 
convenient and satisfactory way of train- 
ing the plants fs to lay brush in the row, 

If the tomato caretaker wishes some 
extra large fruit for show or some simi- 
jar purpose, he should fasten some of the 
plants to a trellis, for trained tomatoes 
produce larger and nicer fruit than un- 
trained. But trained tomatoes will not 
yield as much per plant, and they are 
more susceptible to sunburn than the 
plants that are allowed to spread out, 
It is much easier to weed a trained toe 
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LeClaire ‘(ey 
Hotel <= 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





Make this hotel your home when 

you visit the Tri-Cities. Situated 
on the main motor highway between 
Chicago and the West — an ideal stop- 
ping place on any business or pleasure 
trip. 


If you travel by automobile, our Tourist 
Bureau will give you complete informa- 
tion about routes and road conditions, 
accomodations along the way. Our serv- 
ice makes a stop here a bright spot in 
your trip. 





Tub and Shower 
in Every Room 











Unsurpassed accomodations for both 
permanent and transient guests. All our 
rooms are luxuriously furnished, have 
outside exposure and are complete in 
every detail that makes for the comfort 
of our guests. 


The most beautiful dining room west of 
Chicago. Our Winter Garden is famed 
for its excellent food and unobtrusive 
service; music and dancing every 
evening. 

Cheerful lobby and lounge—a congen- 
ial atmosphere makes you feel the wel- 
come we extend, 

All usual service —taxi cabs, steno- 


graphic bureau, beauty parlor, barber 
shop, sample rooms, etc., in connection. 


Le Claire Hotel 


LOUIS LOW, Mgr. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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mato bed and the fruit is much less like- 
ly to rot. 

Most families look forward to the day 
when the first sliced tomatoes will ap- 
pear on the table. This realization will 
come a week or ten days earlier if some 
of the plants are trellised, for trained to- 
matoes bear ripe fruit earlier than the 
untrained. 

Brush placed in the row makes a sate 
isfactory trellis for tomatoes, too. A wire 
or stake support is also good, but it nes 
cessitates more time and labor to install 
There are two good ways of training tor 
matoes. One consists of pruning the side 
shoots and sending up one central stem, 
In the second method two or three shoots 
are allowed to grow, the rest being cut’ 
off. These main stems are trained to@ 
two or three wire trellis in a fan shaped 
arangement which tends to give greater 
yields than the one-stem plants.—lowa 
State College. 
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PICK STATE DEBATE COUNCIL 


One farmer each from Boone, Musca 
tine and Tama counties was selected by 
a vote from county Farm Bureaus © 
Iowa to serve the coming year on the] 
state farmers’ debate council which han- 
dles the annual state-wide farmers’ dé Ms: 
bate. ie 

The men chosen have been announced | 
by W. H. Stacy, of Iowa State College 
as follows: S. E. Bass, Boone; Gale 
McClean, Muscatine, and W. H. Malite] 
Tama. Mr. Bass served on the counell 
@ year ago, while Mr. McClean was ® © 
member of the state champion team front 
Muscatine county last spring. Mr. Malin 
was a member of the Tama team of #” 
year ago. a 

The counties which entered teams If 4 
the state-wide debate this past year Were | 
eligible to vote on members for the de™ 
bate council. The council will pr 4 
to select five questions which will De 
submitted to all of the county Farm Bar] 
reaus in Iowa for choice. The ques 
receiving the highest number of 
will be used in the 1926-27 debates. 
question will probably be selected bet 
July 1, according to Mr. Stacy. 
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ELGIN WONDER 


—the cheapest and best power 
for the farm—backed by our 40 
years’ honest service to farm- 
ers. The ELGIN WONDER— 
back-geared, maximum power 
mill is the best constructed, 





best working mill on the mar- 
ket! Simple, strong, durable. 
Gears run in bath of oil, filled 
once a year. Towers and mills 
pure zinc, hot-process galvanized. Mill head and 

assembled at factory to fit any tower. 5 ft. steel 
tower top and complete pump rod included free! Buy 
the ELGIN WONDER. Write for our catalog—today! 


ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
C-6 Elgin, Ilinols 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“There seem to be two big 
problems before the people to- 
day—where to park and where 
to jump.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














Contest closes June 22, so send your 
posteard right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


PITYING HIM 

The tongues of the gossips were busy 
in the suburban town, over the latest 
marriage. 

“Have you seen the bride?” asked one. 
“Hag her husband any money?” 

“T don’t know about that,’’ replied the 
other with some reluctance. ‘You know 
he didn’t live here.” 

“Well,” said the first speaker, ‘you 
know she said she never would marry a@ 
poor man.” 

“I know, my dear, but she hasn’t been 
married a month, yet everybody is say- 
ing, ‘Poor man!’” 


SILVER LINING 


There had been a blowout, and the 
father of the family was perspiringly and 
profanely changing tires. 

“I don’t see why you have to talk that 
way,” said his wife reproachfully. ‘You 
act ag if it were a total loss. You never 
see the good in things.” 

“Well, what good is there in this?” 

“Why, it tickled the baby so. He 
laughed right out loud when it went 
bang.” 


A REGULAR NOVICE 


A negro lad had been brought into a 
Virginia police court for the fifth time, 
charged with stealing chickens. The 
magistrate determined to appeal to the 
boy’s father. 

“See here,’’ said His Honor, ‘‘this boy 
of yours has been in this court so many 
times charged with chicken-stealing that 
I’m tired of seeing him here.” 

“I don’t blame you, judge,” said the 


parent. ‘And I’s tired of seein’ him here 
as you is.” 

“Then, why don’t you teach him how to 
act? . Show him the right way and he 
won't be coming here.” 

*T hag showed him de right way,” said 
the father, “but he jes’ don’t seem to 
have no talent for learning; he always 


gets caught.” 


Jones, down in Maine, was much 
she received from 


Mrs. 
perturbed by a missive 
her sister in Boston. 


“Jacob,” said she to her husband, as 
she read, “TI call this downright cruel.” 

“What's the matter?’ asked Jacob. 

“Why, in this letter Mary tells me she 
gets help in raisin’ her children from a 
mother’s clyb. I do believe in a slipper 
sometimes, an’ a good birchin’ doesn’t 
do a child any harm, but I never raised 
any club on my offspring.” 


WILLING TO GO THE LIMIT 

A photographer who did excellent work 
and had just opened a studio in the town, 
had a case of his best work on display 
in front of the studio. 

A farmer and his wife came by, and, 
after carefully examining the pictures, 
went inside the studio. 

“We want the wife’s picture took,” said 
he to the photographer. 

The photographer, after carefully ar- 
ranging the woman for the picture, turned 
to the husband and said: 

“Full length or bust?” 

The farmer gave a hearty laugh and 
slapped the photographer on the back, 
saying: “All right, make it full length, 
young feller, and if she busts I'll pay for 





the machine.” 






















Thresher 






































Your Fordson 


With the Belle City New Racine Thresher 
for the Fordson you not only do a better job 
of threshing but you thresh at just the right 
time to save all the grain, alfalfa, clover, 


beans or peanuts. 


These features many times have paid for a 
Belle City New Racine in one or two 


seasons. 


Be ready to get the utmost profit from this 


year’s grain crops. 


Sold only through Ford dealers. 


Write for illustrated 


catalog and information on our deferred purchase plan. 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Racine e 


Write Dept. DT-6 


Wisconsin 








ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REC US. PAT OFFICE 


STEEL BELT I, ACING 


Jomot pa pe “thicker t 
stron 


can 

to pu’ oa. 

Used and approved 

implement ere 

ers and by agricultural 

colleges. 

In “Handy Pack 

of two ai. ag 
ry ° 


ForEvery Size 
late MG iale mes a 
Farm Belt 





\, Desoto 


CONDENSED 


4 
esButtermilk ai 





A pound of De Soto Cond ilk mixed 

with water makes 4 gale. of pig slop. For poultry feed, 

use one Ib. to 3 gals. water. 
10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 

De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Mina, 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Chea t Roofin 
You can Bay. / 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 
610 S. w. Gecend s.. Des 
sadnianeke ~ ai lewe 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 a tree, 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’’ free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfiela, Mass. 














Moines poonomy saves its cost ev 
can’t afford to follow old- fashioned, wastef 


famous 


20 bu, $25; 
individual, $10 


45 bu., $42; 60 be.. 

(All prices f.0.b es 
ceived, Even a few days’ use of your Des M 
—will make zou wonder—*‘ 
Act quick—delay will cost you money, 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO., 





YOUR CORN IS WORTH | $1. 25 -- OATS 73¢ 


when fed to $16.00 Hogs. Don’t waste feed—buy 

90 7° 
laborious feed- 
ing methods when we offer following special prices on the 


Des Moines Economy Feeder 

50; Junior (4 ba) 
a oines.) ° 
jour 2 AY now—we ship same day order is re & 


Moines Py 
How did I get along without 


404 N. Y. Ave, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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» Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at y York.. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 11, ty 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


| 


| 
| 





Percentage | 
present price 
| Percentage 
_.| present price 
is of last yr. | 





> is of pre-war|! 


oa 
t 


a 


Fisher's index number ......| 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle........ 
1,100-pound fat cattle,....... 
Pe cen cnt coke nah en ead nu 
Canners and cutters ........ | 


HOGS—At Chicago 


OED. sccccvecveseccecos 
SR Pee 











Heavy 

Light 

Pigs 

Sows, rough 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

a ere | 203] 122 


WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood weel, at Boston! 132) 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 86) 


GRAIN 








Lambs 





98 
90 








At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed.... 
Oats, No. 2 white..... 
Wheat, No. 2 red......... eee 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... 
On lowa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 





* 124 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee...... 5g 

Bran, at. Kansas City ....... 

Shorts, at Kansas City...... 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 


____OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 144| 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 246 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 105} 
Cotton, at New York - 135 
Eggs, at Chicago 145} 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago _ 
158 
164 
213 
211| 








134 











FUTURES—At Chic 








Corn— 
July 
September 
December 

Oats— 
July 
September 
December 

Wheat— 
July 
September 
December 

Lard— 


1021 
106} 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.... 
Copper, at New York........ 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) .. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. brds.... 
Yellow pine (southern) 
Ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cement 








FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of April . 








228 103 


101 103 
201 109 
99 112 


eee eeeeee 


“2 


New peenssocooees 
Industrial stocks ............ 
stocks 





See eeeeesenes 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 cent of pre-war normal, and on 

and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 














about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At.150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships ag a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $12.47 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$12.80. 5 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 22, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 112 per cent, grain 96 
per cent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 
112 per cent, ore 130 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 117 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
40c, week before 39%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19'4%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 29c, week before 
29c; fat hens, last week 27c, week before, 
29c. 


Butter, creamery 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $18.14, week be- 
fore $17.81. Chicago—Last week $16.45, 
week before $15.62. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Chicago 
Kansas City || 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 

Choice and prime— | 
Last week ..... oe 9.78)10.22 
Week before . 10.20 

Good— 

Last week ‘ 
Week before . 

Medium— 

RIAL WORK cccesescweve 
Week before . 

Common— 

Last week 

Week before .......... 
Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... 
Week before ..... eo5 

Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 

Common— 
Last week ...c.c.0. 
Week before 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers 
ON ee err 
WOOK DSTOTO o.0cx0cv0% 

Cows— 

Ot WOOK cscs csceees 
Week before ...ccccccs 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
EMSt WEG oc ccccs 
Week before ........ 
Stockers and feeders— 
eee 
fo Go eee 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 


9.68 


9.62 9.62 


9.08] 9.68 


9.78) 


9.00 
8.88 


8.92 
9.05 


7.88 
7.82 


8.08 
ovccccecs 8.05 
6.70 


6.75 














Heavy (250 Ibs. u 
EASE WOOK o6iwcisicces 
WOOK DOTONC ....s000000. 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
MR WOE .0cceccusees }13.70) 12/13. 
Week before .....ccccee 3.62/14.08/13. 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

RMR WG <5 Sawse senses 
Week before .......... 3. 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)} 
| eee 13 
Week before .......... 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

RR WAGs oasiv in eacieen 
Week before ....... 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ....... 
Week before .... 

Stock pigs— 

Last week ea 
Week before 


3.98/14. 
3.88]13.92 


3.98l14. 


3.92]13. 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
LS eee 
Week before ........00 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, 
to prime— 
re 
Week before .......... 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week . 
Week before .......... 


NOTE — Uniess otherwise stated, ail 
Classes of livestock are quoted at an ayv- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





i 
4,88/14.25 


-62/13.38 
5|12.25/12.00 























Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week eocvcccecce 
Week before ...ccvcves 

Timothy, No. 1— 

Last’ week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ., 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ..... 
WWECH DSIOTO écsccveces 

Alfalfa, standard — 

Last week ..... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 2— 
PIB AWOO o.ss:9b:0.0'059 e108: 
Week before wecccccces' 

Oat straw— 

Last week ,. 
Week before 


eoeee 


tots 
an 


eevee! 





Sere eeeeeraleseeeleseee 


COC e eee eereeeeleseee 


124.00|18.00 
24.00)24.00. 











eereeeeee 


Corre eeees 


eee eeeeee |e 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
wast week 
Week before 


before 

41Y— 
week .... 

before 





weck 
before 


Last 
Week 
Barley— 
Lust week . 
Week before 
Rye- 
Last 
Week 
Wheat, 
Last 
Week 


week .... 
before ; 
No. 2 hard 
week ....{1.5% 
before ..J1. 











ge 








Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


Milwaukee 








Bran— 


rer 


Last week... .|23.50/20.50|20.75|30.00 
Week before. ./23.50/21.00/20.75/30.00 
Shorts— | ! 
Last week.... 50/23.25|¢ 
Week before.. .25)23.¢ 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....|37.50 
Week before. .437.50 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
Last 


Nhe 
tone 





~ 
4 


tet 
Cre 


70.00/6 
70.00/6 





niekater 33/25 
Week before A, Sere, epee ee Pre 33.2 


~“*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 

















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Preesnt 
price 

Per cent of 
par 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
aast week ....... |$4.867 |$4.864 
Week before ..... locce eee] BEBEe 
French franc | 
Last week 
Week before . 


99.9 
100.0 


-03215 16.7 
3] 17.2 


FEDERAL LAND 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.021%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the vield to 1953 is 4.15 per cent. 


——$———— ye 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 39e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.9c. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 57%Cc, 
Oats 32%,¢c, wheat $1.3 


BANK BONDS 


EXPORTS OF HOG.PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
May were 10,561,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,158,000 pounds for the week before 
and 10,329,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the fourth 
week in May were 7,975,000 pounds, as 
compared with 11,888,000 pounds the week 
before and 12,018,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN ‘ 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
May were 7,212,000 bushels, as compared 
with 6,461,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,888,000 bushels for the same week 


lS 
last year. Exports of corn for the ¢, 
week in May were 163,000 bushels, 
compared with 216,000 bushels for 
week before and 147,000 bushels for 
same week last year. Exports of oats fg 
the fourth week in May were 1,28} 9 
bushels, as compared with 628,000 b 

the week before and 3,766,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. . 





Live Stock Receipts and Prins 


Hog prices are 115 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 87 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 116 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 19 
percentage of ten-year average for pg. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeap 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


TtTHOGS 








Receipts at 


9% 02 90] Chicago 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 








Chica 
Zee! price aig 


April 9 to 15 
April 16 to 22 
April 23 to 

April 30 to 

May 7 to 13 
May 14 to 20 
OS i oe : 
May 28 to June 3 .....:.. 


tCATTLE 


oe 
cat 


phe a 
106 


199 
80| 18 
84] 80] 115 





10 
“1c 






















































































1-2 © 2 
HSAawve 


oR —) 
= Go 








en, 


112! 102 


~ 


MC SE £0 BO 5. bk ccvccacs 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 
May 14 to 20 
May 21 to 27 


114] 








April. 9 to 15 
April 16 to 22 
MUI ES COOP. v:<on cower ee 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 
May 14 to 20 
OS ee Ee + eee 
May 28 to June 3 


KSVBSRRV3i 








April 9 to 15 
April 16 to 2. 
April 23 to 29 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 
May 14 to 20 3 
May 21 to (27 107 
May 28 to June: 116 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
jtHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


mee<cl | 














KEEPING CREAM COOL 


The farmer without ice can keep his 
cream and milk in just as good condi- 
tion as the farmer with an ice house, 
altho it may be a bit more unhandy, if 
the opinion of C. A. Iverson, of the dairy 
department of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. Milking his cows under sanitary 
conditions has just as much to do with 
the keeping qualities of milk or cream ag 
the care afterward, Mr. Iverson says. 

All free dirt should be brushed from 
the cows at milking time, covered pails 
should be used in milking and the dry 
hand method of milking employed to in-, 
sure a clean, high quality milk product 
that, due to a low bacterial content, will. 
stay sweet for a long period. 5 

Milk and cream should be cooled as 
soon as possibie after milking. Here is 
where the farmer with a water tank cool- 
er often has the advantage of the farmer 
with ice. The farmer with an ice box 
usually sets the cream inside to cool and 
only the cold air coming in contact with 
the surface of the container serves t@ 
cool the cream. On the other hand, the 
farmer who uses the cold water tank 
method to cool his cream hag a much 
better device, because water comes if 
contact with the surface of the cans and 
it is a much better conductor of heat 
than the air of the ice box. 

A good place to put a cream cooling 
tank is between the well and the stock 
tank, so that the water pumped for thé 
stock tank will first pass thru the cool+ 
ing tank. The continual flow of water 
will keep the cream cool enough, dowm 
around 50 to 55 degrees. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING OF FEEDER 
SHEEP 

Ohio livestock men will purchase feede? 
lambs as well as feeder cattle thru 0 
operative machinery this year: Lambs 
will be purchased on order thru the pod 
being operated by the National Liver 
stock Producers’ Association, with’ the 
county co-operatives and Farm Burea# 
organization supervising their Ohio dis 
tribution. Final plans for handling ordem™ 
are now being made, according to § 
ers of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federatio® 
Orders placed with county association 
will be pooled and filled by buying agent@ 
of the national! livestock group in west: 
ern range states and shipped directly 
Ohio destination. Feeder cattle will b 
purchased thru co-operative commissio, 
firms on western terminals. 

This is the fifth year that the co-opet® | 
tives have brought in western feeder ot 
tle, but the first one in which 





has been offered by the co-operatives ® 
securing feeder lambs. a 


p 
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Fresh From the Country 





; 








1OWA 
4 ' ¢entral—Hardin County, June 4—Heavy 
Price gin on the 29th of May, 2% inches, 
“ked the ground and with the warmth 







n " A H , 
7 rything his grown finely. Cultivation 
* sheep general with an average stand. Oats 





ameadows making good growth, altho 










as to in on light soil. Gardens coming good 
OF re. Mat cut worms are very bad. There have 
evailed n many soybeans planted both for 
aa Mogging down and for hay. The new 

ding is coming in good shape. The 





Noys are just finishing the sheep shearing, 
phead. Quite a side line to their farm 
Mork. Early potatoes coming good; not 
go many late ones planted. Some cattle 
gill on feed.—A. R. Calkins. 
$outhwestern—Cass County, June 3— 
§ BeMe drouth which threatened this section 
‘gag Deen broken more or less thoroly in 
the county. Some. damage was done in 
nthe south part of the county by washing. 




















2) The corn looks nice. A little replanting 
6| 9g Meneing done but mostly a good stand. Ev- 
9} 1p meery one plowing. Alfalfa about ready for 
3] 10) Be first cutting. Hay will be very short on 
6} 10 MB account of early drouth. Pastures short 

3] 19 and small grain will be short.—J. Z. H. 
; i Southwestern _ Montgomery County, 
June 4—Showers a little more frequent 
@nd corn making good headway. Small 
2 8 ME grain looks good, with exception of wheat, 
2} % Me which hag not improved much. Clover 
0| $4 Mi geeding of this spring unfavorable. Corn 
6| Bt yemains the leading crop in appearance at 
a 2 this date. Spring pigs thriving; have had 
4 enty of sunlight and not many mud 
i - oe The old wallow holes have been 
Miry this spring. Bees are flying in cir- 
Becks searching for the bloom with nectar 

4| 9M that is hard to find.—Arthur Nelson. 

1} 8 Eastern—Johnson County, June 4—Some 
| 8 ‘arts of the county have had several good 
; 86 yains to which crops have responded well. 
) a Ht seems to rain in streaks. The dry pe- 
\ | fied has slashed prospects for hay, and 
)} % Me dats are very short for this time of the 
———= "HB year, A few places were struck with 
___... me pail recently, but it did no serious dam- 
81 Mage. A sand and dust storm cut corn to 


| 
LRRVS 


ribbons and some has to be replanted, 
while other fields are coming again O. K. 
Corn is cultivated about once now. Straw- 
berries are ripe but the vield is not heavy. 
Prospects for fruit in general are good, 



















116 ~0. J. Rhodes. 
bined, Western—!l>uena Vista County, June 4— 
sheep ™ Very dry. Corn up. Good stand. Many 
are plowing corn. Gardens ‘are poor—too | 
rs. ‘Many cut worms besides dry weather. 
Strawberries drying up. Pastures short 
and lots of poor livestock.—J. M. 
p his Western—Guthrie County, June 4—A 
ondi- ge 800d rain May 26 and some showers since, 
10088, but we are sti short on moisture. The 
iy, in first cultivation of corn is well advanced 
dairy and some fields have been crossed. Good 
Ames, growing weather, Oats are short and a 
ritary thin stand but have a good color. Winter 
with wheat starting to head, about eighteen 
inches tall. Heads short. Hay will be a 
im ag y 
: ight crop. Alfalfa about ready to cut. 
‘frola Pastures very short.—Ellig Rogers. 
pails Eastern—Dubuque County, June 4—The 
, ary orm in this county is a little later than in 
o fa counties west or south. Warly corn is up 
seule enough to cultivate. Looks like a good 
will. sand. Later corn is just planted and a 
, few small pieces not yet planted. Pas- 
tureg and meadows would stand more 
d as main, Nights are quite cool.—A. A. Hal- 
re is lett, 
cool- Northeastern—Howard County, June 4— 
rmer é¢ have had a few rains that have done 
bok alot of good, but the ground can stand a 
| and lot more. Small grain is looking good. 
with There is a good stand of corn and there 
s to 1 still a little to plant. Not much live- 
. the Stock going to market. Indications are 
tank for alight hay crop, due to the shortage 
much o rain thru May. ‘The local Farmers’ 
3 it Creamery paid 44 cents for butterfat on 
| and last check.—H. E. Wells. 
heat Northwestern—Clay County, June 4— 
Weather cool and bright. Good shower 
oling: the Ist helped. High winds and dust 
stock storms the 2d did a great deal of damage 
> the the corn in many fields. Oats doing 
cool- Well but rather thin. Tame hay doing 
vater fine and pastures in good shape. Most 
lown M the corn cultivated the first time. 
Cream 40 cents, eggs 24 cents, corn 57 
Cents, Oats 32 cents. 
DER Northwestern—Osceola County, June 4 
"Weather has been more favorable for 
edet oo sowing crops the past two weeks 
pr om any time this spring. The stand of 
aa mis very good except where the seed 
pool Wag not ear tested. Pastures are picking 
Wp after the recent rains. The electrical 
- Storm on the night of May 28 killed gev- 
~ head of livestock and damaged some 
rea uildings. The farmers feel much more 
dis- *eouraged than they did a couple of 
ders Weeks ago—Chas. L. Strayer. 
sad Southern—\apello County, June 5— 
ion. : tinued dry weather is daily shortening 
ions €small grain crop. Meadows are badly 
ents f ged. First cutting of alfalfa is be- 
est NE put up. There is a fair stand of corn; 
y Mich damage is being done by moles.—G. 
be Fuller, 
si00 min tTt!—Grunay County, June 4—Had a 
Reath e 31st of May, followed by warm 
rar : er, and since everybody is cultivat- 
sat- ea te Some are about thru once. The 
ic is good except in a few fields, where 
oe planting was caused by cut worms and 





a Pastures all made rapid progress 





and meadows not so good; prospects for 
hay will be light. Grain of all kinds has 
a@ good color and seems may be rank. 
Pig crop is good, altho some claim only 
small litters. No disease. Cattle mostly 
shipped out and some fall pigs left yet. 
Fruit of all kinds will be abundant. No 
corn or grain going to market now. Gar- 
dens look good and potatoes in fine shape; 
no bugs yet. Lots of chickens raised and 
farm help plentiful. Nights are cool.— 
Gus Treimer. 


Southern—Lucas County, June 4—At 
last the corn planter is in the discard; 
some replanting done, but on the average 
a fair stand of corn. Gardens are look- 
ing fine. Pastures and meadows short. 
Ideal weather for oats, but a little toe 
cool for other crops. The farmers who 
have alfalfa are whetting the seythe and 
sickle preparing for the first cutting.—D. 
E. Fight. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, May 29— 
A fine rain last night. Nature, appar- 
ently, is’ wearing her very best spring 
gown. For two months farmers have been 
discing and harrowing, plowing and har- 


rowing, sowing and. planting. Their 
wives and children have been tending 


cows, pigs and chickens, making garden, 
some following a team in the field—pro- 
ducing, producing, producing.—E. A. Mec- 
Millin. 

Northern—Franklin County, May 29—A 
lot of folks have been wishing for a good 
soaking rain and last Monday evening 
we got about four inches in four hours 
or a little more than we have had in four 
months before. With fine warm weather 
following everything has made wonderful 
growth, even our poor weak seed corn, so 
that we have a much better stand than 
expected. More farmers than usual had 
finished planting before May 24, but those 
not so fortunate have been kept from fin- 
ishing since by mud and water in low 
ground. Corn and oats now a fine color 
and cultivation of corn begun on many 
farms.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Dallas County, May 19—Plenty 
of moisture and high temperatures have 
hastened all growth during the past week, 
A three-ineh rain which fell in about an 
hour on the 24th did some damage, wash- 
ing and drowning out. Corn is up to nore 
mal, much of it being plowed. About the 
usual acreage. Wheat is heading short 
and thin, about half a crop for an aver- 
age. Hay will be short except alfalfa, 
which looks very good, Pastures are still 
short but improving. The cherry crop is 
good in spots. Apples look like a good 
crop. Strawberries ripening and look 
good.—H. C. Flint, 

North Central—Wright County, May 29 
—Had a good rain the 24th which has 
been a great help to the crops. Lots of 
little colts this year. People are culti- 
vating corn. Some are crossing it. Some 
chickens still being hatched. Corn 56 
cents, oats 33 cents, eggs No. 1 26 cents, 
No. 2 eggs 20 cents, butterfat 40 cents, 
hens 20 cents.—Miss Eva Fischer, 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 29 
—A good rain here the 27th. Early plant- 
ed corn up. Seems to be a good stand. 
Still some corn to be planted. Very little 
corn hag been plowed, Oats suffered 
some on account of drouth, but are com- 
ing good now. Pastures and meadows 
are coming good since the rain but the 
hay crop will be short.—Livestock doing 
well.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Central—Webster County, May 29— 
Hr ve had several nice showers the past 
week, just what is needed for everything. 


Corn is coming fine; plowing it the first 
time. Oats are growing fast; looks like 


good crop may be had, Hay and pastures 
have been short this spring but are start- 
ing to‘come now; new seeding looks good, 
Spring pigs doing well; quite a number of 
sows being kept for fall pigs.—H. C. Me- 
Cracken. 

South Central—Mahaska County, June 4 
—Parts of the county are sorely in need 
of rain. The pastures were beginning to 
turn yellow here but we got a couple of 


rains which helped them a great deal. 
Some are disking up their hay land as 


it will not be any good. Some of the oats 
are pretty poor. Where there was enough 
rain corn is looking good. Very little is 
being planted over. Some was damaged 
by a heavy wind that we had a few days 
ago.—L. S. 

Northwestern — Pocahontas County, 
June 4—Somewhat cooler weather but 
getting quite dry again. Small grain suf- 
fering from drouth. Pastures short, altho 
some localities have been favored with 
more rainfall. Corn cultivation averages 


about once over. Very favorable weath- 
er for cultivation. Fields fairly well 
cleaned of weeds. Corn about the aver- 


Some corn replanting has 
ground, due to wire- 
Strawberry crop 
for other 


age in height. 
been done on sod 
worms and cut worms. 
almost a failure. Prospects 
fruit good.—F. Blondil. 
Central—Tama County, June 4—We haa 
a@ good shower last Friday and Saturday, 
but no rain this week. We could use 
more water. Small grain is doing well, 
also pastures. Hay is going to be a short 
crop. Corn is doing well considering the 
small amount of rain and a few cool 
nights. Most corn has been plowed once. 
Some fields are beginning to look grassy. 





Hogs and chickens are a good price— 
$13.50 and 20 cents, respectively. Straw- 
berries are ripe; the crop will be short 
unless we get more rain.—H. L. Schwartz. 

Western—Shelby County, June 5—It is 
very dry at this time-and has been all 
spring. Everything is suffering from lack 
of moisture. Blue grass pasture is yel- 
low and small grain is short. Most corn 
is up, with a fairly good stand. Plow- 
ing corn is the work of the day. First 
cutting of alfalfa is ready for the mower, 
but will be a light crop.—Peter C. Nielsen. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 4—Fine 
weather; nights somewhat cool. Have 
had some rain but need more. Corn all 
planted and every one plowing corn. 
Small grain looks fine. Pastures are 
good. Hay will be a short crop. Alfalfa 
is in bloom and looks fine. Cream 387 
cents, eggs 26 cents, good young hens 22 
cents.—J. W. N. 

Northern—Butler County, 
are having good weather. 
rain Monday that helped the oats and 
pastures, Gardens looking good. TPota- 
toes are up and growing nicely. Corn 
growing fast these warm days; a good 
stand reported. Some are about thru 
plowing the first time. All livestock in 
g£00d condition. Roads are fine. Oats 34 
cents, corn No. 4 50 cents, barley 55 cents, 


June 5—We 
Had a good 


butter 40 cents, eggs 26 cents, top hogs 
$13.55—George Mayer. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, June 4— 


Crops are all looking good. About 90 per 
cent of corn plowed first time. Some fields 
of corn whipped during high winds but 
no serious damage.—C. Carter. 
Northwestern—Palo Alto County, June 
5—Corn growing nicely. The dust storm 
damaged some corn but most of it will 
recover. Frost did not do much damage. 
Rainfall has been good, Weather has 
been cool and changeable. Cut worms 
have been feasting on the gardens. Straw- 
berries are starting to ripen. Potatoes 
up and looking good.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 


ILLINOIS 
Central—Macoupin County, June 3— 
Corn about all planted. Some _  cloddy 
ground waiting for rain. Pastures are 


short and rain is badly needed. Corn is 
coming up and seems to be a very good 
stand. Timothy meadows about. all 
plowed up. There will be a big acreage 
of corn planted. About the usual num- 
ber of pigs in the country. Pastures very 
short.—C. J. Miller. 

Central—Shelby County, May 27—Our 
last good rain was April 24. <A couple of 
light showers since. Oats, wheat and 
grasses badly hurt. Most of corn ground 
needing rain. Some still to plow and 
plant. Quite a few beans going in. Poor 
prospect so far. Some oats past redemp- 
tion.—S. M. Harper. 

Western—McDonough County, June 5— 
[Plenty of rain since last week; too much 





Wheat heading, short; has stooled well, 
making it thicker. _Clover in bloom, very 
short. Lots of corn sold and delivered 
last week. Some in very poor condition.— 
W. M. Daily. : 





MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, June 2—After 
ten days or more without rain the fields 
‘were becoming so dry that oats and the 
grasses were being injured and plowing 
was leaving cloddy fields. Since May 28 
we have had 2.19 inches of rain and fields 
are too wet for any kind of crop culture. 
Crops of all kinds are taking on renewed 
vigor. Alfalfa and clover are near har- 
vest stage, while wheat and timothy are 
heading. There will be an unusually large 
acreage of blue grass stripped in this 
vicinity this year. Oats and timothy have 
been injured by lack of moisture during 
May. Corn is in fine form and growing 
rapidly.—W. D. Wade. 

Northern—Adair County, June 4i—We 
have been having cool, damp: weather. 
Some are plowing corn. Most every one 
is replanting; a good stand of corn. Oats 
are looking better since the recent rains. 
The hay crop is going to be rather light 
and some are sowing millet and cane as 
substitutes. The prospect for a fruit erop 
is fair. Strawberries have begun to ripen, 


Most of the fall pigs have gone to the 
market. Most of the sheep have been 
sheared. Wool is 37 cents a pound.—Earl 


J. Watkins. 
Northwestern—Nodaway 
28—Very dry and windy. Everything 
reeds rain. Several replanting corn; a 
few are plowing; some not even finished 
once. Some report very cloddy fields, 
some look very weedy. Oats growing 
finely and large acreage out. Very little 


County, May 


wheat and it looks “bum.” Markets are 
fair. Eggs 24 cents, cream 34 cents, hogs 
$12.00 to $14.40.—W. F. K. 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, June 4—Local 


showers have made crops look good in 
some parts, while others are in bad need 
of rain. Corn is looking unusually fine, 
but oats are the poorest in many years. 
Wheat is about done heading. Potatoes 
are fine but bugs are unusually plentiful. 
Pastures need rain. Local prices are: 
Wheat $1.35, corn 54 to 58 cents, hogs $9 
to $12.50, eggs 23 cents, cream 36 cents.— 
Albert Miksch. 
Northern-—Holt County, 
rains are beneficial to 
hay and growing crops, 
sandy soil seriously damaged by cut 
worms; replanting necessary. Calf crop 
normal. Pig and colt crop above normal. 
Condition of small grains and alfalfa be- 
low normal. First cutting will be light. 
Local grain prices unchanged. Eggs 24 
cents, butterfat 36 cents, potatoes $2 to $3 
per bushel. Sorghum acreage above nore 


June 2—Late 
pastures, upland 
Corn planted on 

















for field work. Corn mostly up. A good mal; planting general. Sorghum seed $3 
stand except where ground too dry. per bushell. Number of cattle in pase 
Ground is getting weedy. Every one | tures in 1926 exceeds number pastured in 
plowing corn. A number once. over. 1925.— Alex R. Wertz. 

Following is a radio program for corn KSO (Clarinda, Iowa, 242)—12:30 p: m., 


week of June 13 to 20. 
thruout. 


belt farmers for the 
Central Standard time is given 
MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 
WOT (Ames, 270)—9:20 and 10:30 a. m.; 
12:30 p. m. 


WLS (Chicago, 345)—8:00, 8.30, 9:00, 
9:30, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 


noon; 12:25, 1:00 and 5:00 p. m. 
WHT—(Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m., 12:00 
noon, 10:40 p. m. 


KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:00 a. m.; 4:45 
p. m. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—12:57 p. m. 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—9;45 a. m.; 


12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 


WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30 and 


10:30 a. m., 12:30, 3:00 anu 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 3966)—6:00 -p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—8:45, 9:45 

and 10:30 a. m.; 1:60, 2:00, 5:45 and 10:00 

» m. 

WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55 and 


10:30 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 and 6:45 p. m. 
KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 
WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 

9:45, 10:45 and 11:45 a. m.; 12:30 and 1:45 

p. m 





m., 12:00 noon, 2:00 and 6:00 p. m. 
FARM PROGRAMS 
Monday, June 14— 
WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, J. A. 
Henebry, ‘‘Duties and Obligations of a 
‘Farmers’ Elevator “lanager.” 


WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 
WMAQ (Chicago, 447)—12:30 p. m., 
Prairie Farmer Farm Talks. 


WOI—12:45 p. m., B. S. Pickett, Horti- 
cultural Questions. 

WCCO—7:45 p. m. Farm Talk. 
Tuesday, June 15— 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, C. W. 
Wellman, ‘“‘Margin and Overhead in 
Farmers’ Elevator Operation.” 

WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School 





Farm Program. 

WMAQ—12:30 p. m., 
Farm Talks. 

WOI--12:45 p. m., R. S. 
Animal Husbandry Questions. 
Wednesday, June 16— 

WHO —10:00 a. m., 

WMAQ—11:45 a. m., 
Farm Talks. 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D Club. 


Prairie Farmer 


Stephenson, 


Farnrm” News Digest. 
Prairie Farmer 


WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Dr. Chas, Murray, 
Poultry Questions 
Thursday, June 17— 

WLS—12:00 Noon, R. F. D. Club, V. L. 
Marks, “Speculation and Hedging.” 


WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

WMAQ--12:30 p. m., Prairie Farmer 
Farm Talks. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., H. D. Hughes, Farm 
Crops Questions, 

WOI—7:30 p. m., E. 
Industry in Iowa.” 
Friday, June 18— 

WMAQ—11:10 a m., 
Farm Talks. 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, A. R, 
Simpson, Lawrence Pittman, J. Ralph 
Pickell. 
Friday, June 18— 

WHO—12:13 p. m. Radio Farm School. 

WCCO—12:15 p. m., Farm Flashes, 

KSO—12:20 p. m., Farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Paul Miller, Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

KFKX— 12:50 p. m., Farm Service Day. 

WHA (Madison, Wis., 534)—Farm Talk, 
F. B. Morrison. 
Saturday, June 19— 

WHO—16:00 a. m., Farm News Digest. 

KMMJ—10:00 a. m., Farm Program, 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Roundup, E. 
L. Jarvis. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., L. W. Forman, Soils 
Questions. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WLS—8:45 a. m., Monday to Friday, 
Home Advisor’s Hour, 2:30 p. m. Tuesday, 


F. Goss, “Dairy 


Prairie Farmer 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 11, ‘thot 























Wednesday and Friday. Homemakers’ 
Hour, Ellen Rose Dickey, director. 
WOC—3:00 p. m. Monday to 
Home Management Schedule. 

WCCO—2:05 p. m. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday; 3:30 p. m., 
Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 


Friday, 


day to Saturday; 12:45 p. m., Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday; 2:00 p. 
m,, Wednesday. Helen Harrington, di- 
rector. 


WHT—10:00 a. m., Monday to Saturday, 
Jean Sargent, WHT Women’s Club. 
KYW—10:25 a. m., Monday to Satur- 
day, Table Talk, Mrs. Anna J. Peterson. 
CHURCH SERVICES, JUNE 13 
KMA—8:39 a. m., 12:15 and 4:00 p. m. 
WQJI—9:00 a. m., People’s Church, 
WOAW—9:00 a. m., Omaha Gospel Tab- 
ernacle, 
WLS—9:45 a. 
Chapel. 
KY W—19:00 a. 


m., University of Chicago 


m., Central Chureh 


KFNF—10:45 a. m.; 2:30, 3:00, 6:30 and 
8:00 p. m. 

WOI—10:45 a. m., Iowa State College 
Chapel. 


W HO—11:00 a. m., B’nai Jeshurun Con- 
gregation, 

WHT—1:45 and 7:00 p. m., Paul 
Tabernacle. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

WLS—6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church, 

WSM (Nashville, Tenn., 283)—7:30 p. 
m., First Presbyterian Church. 

WOC—8:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, June 13— 

WLS—11:30 a. m., Ralph Waldo Emer- 
gon Organ Concert. 

Wwoc—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program Palmer Little Symphony. 

WQJ—2:00 p. m., North Shore Quartet, 

WOAW—2:30 p. m., Welsh Male Chorus. 


Rader 


WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

WOI—6:30 p. m., Iowa State College 
Band. 

WoC, WGN—T7:15 p. m, Atwater Kent 


Concert WEAF. 


W HO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band, 
WGN—7:45 p. m., Music Room 


WOC—9:30 
phony. 
Monday, June 14— 

WDAF, KSD, WEAF—8 


p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 


00 p. m., Grand 


Opera. 

KMOX—10:00 p, m., Music Lovers’ 
Hour. 

WHO—11:00 p. m., L. Carlos Meier, Or- 


gan Recital. 
Tuesday, June 15— 


woc, WCco, KSD—6:30 p. m., Gold 
Dust Twins; 7:00 p. m., Everready Hour, 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Etude Musical Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet. 

Woe'—8:00 p. m., Pettit’s Manjo Or- 
chestra. 


WMAQ—8:20 p. m., Tuskegee Quartet. 


KMA—$9$:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 
Wednesday, June 16— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

woc, WCCO, KSD—7:00 p. m., Ipana 
Troubadours. 

WMAQ—7:30 p. m., Whitney Trio. 

WLS—8:00 p. m., WLS Trio. 

KYW—8:00 p. m., Classical Concert. 

WLS—8:30 p. m., Morgan Park Girls’ 


Glee Club. 

WQJ—9:00 p. m., Violin Quartet. 
Thursday, June 17— 

woc, WCcco, KSD—7:00 p. m., Clicquot 
Club Eskimos. 


WLS—7:20 p. m., Mu PIN Epsilon So- 
rority Opera Program. 
woc, WCCO, KSD—8:00 p. m., Silver- 


town Corn Orchestra. 

WJAZ (Chicago, 329)—8:00 p. m., Clas- 
sical Program. 

KYW—8:00 p. m., Classical Concert. 

WHO—#8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

KSO—8:00 p. m., Clarinda Band. 

Friday, June 18— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Opening Program of 

International Eucharistic Congress. 
KY W—7:00 p. m., Federal Master Ar- 

tist Series. 

WMAQ—7:30 p. m., Whitney Trio. 

woc, WCCO, WDAF—38:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persian Orchestra. 

WSM—8:00 p. m., Peabody College En- 
semble. 

WGN—8:30 p. m., Phantom Violin. 

WHO—11:00 p. m., Philbrick’s Orches- 
tra. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Tuesday, June 15— 

WLS—6:15 p m., Davis Edwards, Read- 
ings from Modern Poetry. 
WCCO—8:00 p. m., Home 

‘strels. 

Wednesday, June 16— 
WLS—7:30 p. m., WLS Barber Shop. 
WMAQ—38:00 p. m., WMAQ Players. 

Thursday, June 17— 

WCCO—9:30 p. m., Portal Players. 

Saturday, June 19— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. 
WDAF—8:06 p. m., Around the Town. 
EVERY NIGHT FEATURES 
(Monday to Saturday, inclusive) 
WGN—9:00 p. m., Sam and Henry. 
WGN—9:20 p. m., The Play Shop. 
WLS—7:00 p. m., Surprise Hour. 
WHT—11:00 p. m., Your’ Hour, 

Barnes and Al Carney. 
WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic. 
KYW—9:30 p. m., Congress Carnival. 


Brand Min- 
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RATES 


SCHEDULE OF 





No. Words | No. Insertions 























1 2 3 4 
$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
1,68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.3 
1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 {| 7.68 
2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 


less than $1.60 
attached. Please 


No 
accepted, Check must be 
type or print your advertisement. 


advertisement for 








RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf; Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 





BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and 
investments, Write for list. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 
SAFE bonds for your spare funds. Jas. 
A. Cummins & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines, lowa, 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED pedigreed dogs. White Col- 
lies, 6 mos., $10; Inglish Shepherd, 5 mos., 
$10; ox Terriers, 3 mos., $5; German Po- 


attractive 
Harry H. 











lice, 2 mos., $20; 1 German Police female, 
year old, $35; female Collie, year old, 
00d cattle dog, $10. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed, Will Isley, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
REGISTERED white Collie pups; pure 
white, $15; sable in face, $7; wonderful 
cattle dogs. Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, 











Minn. 





_____. FOXES WANTED 
RED Fox pups wanted; also uninjured 
minks and raccoons. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn, ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” __ 
LIVE foxes wanted; any number; state 
price. I pay spot cash and express 
charges. L. S. Slander, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 








reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 


San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
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Look for what you need 
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ia THE NAME AND ADDRE a S, i be cag fees 
‘ RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the Hy ve S of mss gen Mo = ‘ 
troment and each initial or Epil pamber te counted as one word, perenn? pe tare are Aug- 1 
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“4 Advertising orders, stop orders and changes In copy must reach en Oct. 2 
this office not later than Thursday, eight days before date of publi - Oct. 8 
cation, When writing your advertisement give full detalis, Thies a 

down and {i les. Oct. 4- 
Oct. 11- 
nn Oct. 13- 
lowa. 
FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS _ - 
WASHINGTON TYPEWRITERS Oct. 13: 
FARMERS planning a change of location TYPEWRITER. bargains. Special valuep Oct. 18 
will find it to their advantage to in- in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem. Oct. 20- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain lowa. 
in eastern Washington and northern Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Deg Oct. 26 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- Moines, lowa. Minn 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, ——_ Jan. 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to PATENT ATTORNEYS Feb. 4 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- Feb. 9 
let, “A Farm Home For You,” describes | BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Atto : Jows 
all parts of this country. Write for your patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitas Nog os 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Feb. j 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. io ai Peeve 
sonarus BABY CHICKS 
HARDWOOD ecut-over land; silt loam; 5258 PAG ner Sept. 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- | MONEY saving prices on Train's “Gol Sept. 
elly; close to town; good roads, good sond”’ chicks delivered after May ff, Sept. 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- | Exceptional values. Shipped with our 1 Sept. - 
try. You deal directly with the owners. | per cent “Gold Bond" guarantee of sat. Sept. 2 
No agents and no commissions. Easy | isfaction. From select, early maturing, Sept. 2 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for | heavy laying strains. Missouri accredit. Sept. 3 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western {| @d. S. C. White Leghorns, only 10 cent: Oct. 5 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, | White Wyandottes, White and Barred Oct. 5 
Wisconsin. Rocks, 5S. C. Reds and Buff Orpingtong, Oct. 6 
12 cents. Much larger and better hateh. Oct. 
FARMS FOR SALE _ es during May and June make these low PL 
FOR SALE—AIl kinds of farms, direct | Prices possible. $1 deposit books your Oct. 7 
from owners. Also, what have you for | order. This unusual offer for a limited Oct. 8 
sale? _Call or write your wants, J. F. { time only. Send us your order at onee Iowa 
Delong, Lamberton, Minn. ; to insure prompt delivery. Catalog free, Oct. 12 
— Train’s Poultry Farm Hatchery, Box %, Oct. 12 
HELP WANTED Independence, Mo. Oct. 14 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy Iowa 
AGENTS WANTED laying stock. We have one of the larg. Oct. 14 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning | est and oldest hatcheries in the middle te 
device washes and dries windows, west. Twenty-five years’ experience in Oct. 27 
Sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs | mating, breeding and hatching standard lowa 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival, Oct. 30 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- | Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed, Cata- Jan. : 
field, Iowa. log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, oa 7 
SALESMEN WANTED St. Paul, Neb. Feb. 1 





BABY Chicks—Get our prices on our state Feb. 






































IOWA 
120-ACRE farm for’ sale, Winneshiek 
county, Iowa; northeastern part of 


state; improvements and fertility, 100 per 
cent; in the heart of the mixed farming 
district; never been rented; at price you 


can stand 1926 crop for quick sale; im- 
mediate possession; best of terms. J. G. 
Birdsell, Owner, Ossian, Iowa, R. 2. 


180 ACRES Delaware county, Iowa. Well 
improved, well located, price $31,500, 
mortgage $14,500 at 5% per cent, equity 
$17,000. Want merchandise, clear city 
property, clear western land or south- 
eastern Kansas land. What have you to 
offer? EF. S. Bennett, Iola, Kansas, 
FOR SALE—Thirteen acres, one-fourth 

mile from Pella; well improved, new 
house, full basement, good other build- 
ings; will sell cheap. Cornelius Goemaat, 
Pella, Iowa, R. 4. 

BUY your farm or town property now 
and watch Iowa for the next year or 
two. Buy before the boom and not in 
the boom. Kilmer Ludeke, Klemme, Ia. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms. Citi- 
zens’ committees help new settlers lo- 
cate among prosperous, contented neigh- 
bors. Write, Greater North Dakota Asso- 

ciation, Fargo, N. D. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 

Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
portunities are the reasons. The man who 
loves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





























































































































land that can be reached in no other way. 











Mill Co. has room for several experi- acer dited chicks. New low prices éf- Feb. ‘ 
enced salesmen for unoccupied territo- fective May 15. Don't buy just common {s. 
ries. Must have cars. We offer a real = ba daedeali art buy dependable qual- Feb. 9 
money making proposition. Minneapolis hict eens are from true to (iva Iowa 
Woolen Mills, 612 Fist Ave., No., Minne- | high producing stock. Shipped in goal web. 1: 
apolis, Minn, OXES, per cent live delivery guaran Feb. 1! 

é teed. Once our customer, always ou Feb. 1! 
customer, Write now for circular and 9! 

LIVESTOCK price list. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 166, oe. . 

Cherokee, Towa. % 

HOLSTEINS ~——— ~~ p 

SRTENTCCE CIERRA ANS RPP PPPS WHITH Leghorns, Single Comb Red Oct. 14 
REGISTERED Holstecing from a herd that chicks, 25 per cent deposit, C. O. D. re Oct. 15 

makes a profit at the pail. Bederal ac- | yainder. Official contest ‘winners; 6ix Oct. 16 
rien ene Raggy fl hacigh finn’ i " — pens in high ten for winter; high hen ———— 
— . aa ‘Ma a een bot 2 and pens for three out of four winter 
Wise Cranes - J. Martin, Darlington, months, Glen Ellyn, lowa contests. Prices, Spe: 
Sy SBOORSIs — — = ——e Leghorns, $11, 100; $50, 500; Reads, $13, 100; Those 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a | $60, 500. Liberal guarantee to live. Prot. tinue 2 

26-pound official record; = show pros- E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottmuwa, Iowa, notice o 
pect, whose three nearest dams average HIGHEST quality chicks: W ite Lem later th 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light ery " persed ten oe ae of issue 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- cents; Rhode Island Reds, 101% cents; post- tte 
ticello, Towa. paid; live delivery. Battle Creek Poultry B® tothe, 
REGISTHRED Holstein bull, 10 mos. old, Farm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. changes 

1,100-Ib. breeding; fine individual; pho- Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put adverti: 
to, pedigree furnished; price, $125. Brook- . pig a receive: 
stig Warm, Shetictd, Towa” eee ie oe ne 

POLLED SHORTHORNS ’ 
POLLED Shorthorns—We .are offering 20 

good young females at reasonable é POULTRY WAI 
prices. V. D. Hall, Centerville, lowa. LANGSHANS 
al eee iy SG BIG Black Langshans; extra good layers; 

MISCELLANEOUS win at the shows; eggs now reteaee FR 
acento | 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s He 

price—only $25, with bundle tying at- LEGHORNS — Gu 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures | REDUCED prices on White Leghorn eggs 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. and chicks; Barron strain, mated Ty 
KODAK FINISHING Rucker cockerels; culled and heavy F afte 
- - ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; $7, H worl 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and $12.50 case, postpaid; chicks—$10, 100; $45, Pee 
finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. | 500; postpaid; 100 per cent live delivery. pose 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, | Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. ae 
ont Bn A cee seks 2 ent se 
ee. AMERICAN-ENGLISH 8. C. White Leg buy! 
INSURANCE horn breeding cockerels; ten weeks lives 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of from famous Kerlin strain, 265-310 re hun 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- flock; while they last, one dollar hogs 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we cash with order; prompt shipment. ’ atte 
have something altogether different in au- dress, E. F. Dunlap, Derby, Iowa. AY 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for siro 
farmers and residents of small towns, EGGS FOR HATCHING are 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make —— are 
money selling our dependable policies. ANCONAS manne bull 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; do r 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union eges, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $10 Dé can 
Automobile Indemnity _ Association, 303 | 100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. __ to b 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. RHODE ISLAND REDS a st 
nein ni a, y rome ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; geet pel 
FOR SALE—Complete threshing outfit, in color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley ig 
good shape. Address John Bralliar, | Shaffer, Webster City, Towa. ee Se 
Richland, lowa. WY ANDOTTES fot 
when 

cata then Men shah ak S PUREBRED iose Comb White Wyan dled 

RE-JOIN-ER; mends things broken; holes dotte hatching eggs; prize winning © W 
in pots and pans; sample, 25 cents. Box | stock; $5 per 100; $1.50 per setting. Mrs. adv: 
86, Newport, R. I. | Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. ow 
TOBACCO K 
eS it. 
HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK Li 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- | YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- ! 
curing in old-fashioned way; five Ibs., muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural | 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid. Strong, 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, Macom! — 
TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS Tifinois. ae 
TRACTOR safety guaranteed. “HH” SEED CORN aan 
Spring Suspension Swinging Drawbar | UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
positively holds front wheels on ground ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim Onl 
or money refunded. Price, $25, delivered | ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Hav thoug 
your city. Write or wire “HH” Manu- j liberal amounts of above for your "Ale they 
facturers, Inc., W. Broadway, Long | tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. ‘AM O1 
Beach, Calif. falfa Products Co., Sioux City, lowa og 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads PF Wise. 
vou in touch with a market for farm | you in touch with a market for Me . dairy 







land that can be reached in no other 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 11, i926 


UTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 

= 1 Son, Delphos, Ia. 

4 gi Mn Ase i fot Bheidon, Ta.; 
J. A. Benson, Prop. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 20—H. 8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

July 29—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Mi 


avg. 7—Allerton Farms, Monticello, I. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 
@ct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, IN. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, lowa,. 
Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct, 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. t 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
wa. 

on 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Hmmetsburg, 


wa. 
Det 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. : 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb. 4—Ke. J. Edwards, Alta, lowa. — 
Feb. 9—L. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 10—-J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Tl. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 


Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, lowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, lowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 


9 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, lowa. 


Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 


Independence, fa. 


Oct. 6—R. F. French, 
Ida Grove, lowa; 


Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, 


F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 12—R. G. 
Oct, 12—John 


Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 
Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 


Oct. 14—D. KE. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wis 


Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 

Iowa. . 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Tl. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 


Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Wis. 

Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 

Iowa. 

Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Jowa. 

Oct. 15—Lauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, 


—- 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make ebanges in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding datc 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
Eeeved as late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 


pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. ‘They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
aré no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
@ Stallion ora ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
hot able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

€ invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. _Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















Field Notes 


Only a few years ago when people 
thought of the great state of Wisconsin 
tee, immediately thought of that state’s 
ag breweries. Now all that is 

aged and a great many men, especially 

Wis vestock men, when they think of 
, feonsin, think of its famous hog and 
Ty herds. Joe Hendricks, of Hazel 
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Green, has one of Wisconsin’s famous hog 
herds; 140 spring pigs with nothing to do 
but make hogs of themselves.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

SPRUCEMEAD SHORTHORN SALE 

June 22 is the date to come to Sheldon, 
Towa ,for those interested in some real 
good Shorthorns. Mr. J. A. Benson, pro- 
prietor of Sprucemead, will offer thirty- 
five head of strictly meritorious and 
choicely bred cattle, mostly of young 
ages, and every female old enough will 
be bred to or have calf at foot by Dale 
Motorman, one of the splendid produc- 
tions of the noted Jackson herd of South 
Dakota. He is a breeding bull and his 
calves are of the type people like. A num- 
ber of his sons sell separately. Among 
them are those suitable for heading ~pure- 
bred herds. Many of the females are 
close up to the imported cow. A half 
dozen are by Imp. Newton Pilot. It is 
hardly possible a better opportunity will 
be offered to obtain real foundation stock 
or a herd bull such as Dale Motorman, 
during the summer. It is the greatest 
lot of Shorthorns Colonel Benson has ever 
offered. Come and see for yourself. Ask 
for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

ALLERTON FARMS HERD 

A great deal hag been written the past 
few months about the Allerton Farms, 
Monticello, Hl One could write pages 
in regard to these farms, comprising 12,000 
acres of Illinois’ finest farm lands. How- 
ever, I realize Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
are more interested in the Poland China 
herd on this farm. The herd is headed 
by the truly great show and breeding 
boar, New Hope, the most beautiful boar 
in America. This boar is all anyone could 


desire in a herd boar; and no one, after 
looking over the litters by him on this 
farm, could doubt his ability as a sire. 


It would indeed be hard to find three lit- 
ters of pigs by one boar the equal to the 
three litterg I saw on this farm by New 
Hope. Allerton Farms did not buy this 
boar until this spring, so that the litters 
they have by him were bought in dam. 
Yes, several will be out at the big fairs. 
Next comes Master Key, the famous jun- 
ior yearling by Armistice Boy. This boar 
has a lot of pigs on this farm the same 
type and individuality as their sire. Aller- 
ton Special, a monster senior yearling 
rich in the blood of Disher’s Giant, rounds 
out a battery of herd boars that would 
put any breeding plant over the top. 
Three hundred and fifty purebred Poland 
pigs all weaned and immuned are on this 
farm. Some one asked me today if that 
was all the hogs they have on these farms, 
No, they have a few over 4,000 head. 
There will be a bred sow sale at these 
farms on August 7. The same will be ad- 
vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer in due time, 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

PICKING THE PRIZE WINNERS 

Those of you who enjoy picking the 
prize winners at the leading fairs should 
visit the C. C. Kish & Son herd. Master- 
ful, the choice boar of the Wessel litter, 
which, by the way, was the top litter sold 
in the fall of 1925, has done himself proud. 


To say that he must be considered, and 
strongly, is enough, for there are many 
good junior yearlings. Their sow herd 
has some outstanding Oh Boy gilts that 
will convinee you of their sire’s qualities. 
He was sired by Highland Lad, the Ne- 


braska grand champion in 1925, while Oh 
Boy himself was second prize junior year- 
ling at Jowa and Nebraska in 1925.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 


GUY PETERS’ DUROCS 


This good Duroe breeder at Dewitt, 
Iowa, Guy Peters by name, and one o 
our very best hog men by reputation, 
has, I believe, one of the very best lots 
of spring pigs IT have seen this year. And 
listen, men, and especially those of you 


prided yourselves on raising big 
Guy Peters has 160 pigs ralsed 


who have 


litters 
itt 


to weaning fromm 17 sows. hese young- 
sters are showing up exceptionally well. 
Among them are some showing up as 

rd headers at this time. If you would 
see hig hoar, Orion’s Colonel, one of the 
real choice ones of the breed, you would 
say, “Well, the pigs ought to be good.” 


Take it from they are.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
McCORMICK HAS GOOD POLANDS 


I found Russ McCormick, of Mechan- 


me, 


jiesville, Iowa, busy in the field. llow- 
ver, he always has a little time to spare 
to show his good herd of Polands. He 
has 115 good, typy pigs coming along 
nicely. Major Domo, by The Robber, and 
Air Mail, grandson of Monarch, have 
sired a lot of extra good pigs. This is 


just a little different breeding than Russ 
has had before It seems to me that the 
stockmen who have been patronizing this 
herd for the past fifteen years will find 
some real herd material here again this 
By the way, Mr. McCormick has a 
fine lot of Shorthorn cattle on his farm. 
young herd bull he bought last fall 
is developing into an exceptionally good 
bull.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

FOREST POLANDS COMING WELL 

At the E. C. Forest farm, Mt. Vernon, 
Towa, I found 140 spring pigs all coming 
on in nice shape. Few if any men in the 


purebred business today have given the 
thought and study to the business that 
E. C. Forest has. He knows the _ busi- 


ness, and each year he has a real bunch 
of breeding stock for the trade. Few 
men enjoy the extensive patronage that 
he does, and here is the secret of it all— 
good hogs, honest and square dealing. It 
seems to be a Forest slogan, ‘“‘Give a man 
just a little more than he expects.”— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
GRANT & SON, PRESTON, IOWA 


I visited the John Grant home at Pres- 


ton last week. Now I found some over 
200 pigs. I found every one hard at 
work. We visited perhaps a couple of 


hours. They are undecided in regard to 
a fall sale. It really ig too bad that a 
firm that raises such good hogs as these 
men do, don’t put their hogs on the 
purebred market instead of the commer- 
cial pork market. ‘There are few better 
herds of spring pigs, and I very seri- 











ously doubt if there are many farms in 
the corn belt that can drive out twenty 
head of junior yearling sows the equal 
of those on this farm. There may be 
some farms that have them, but I have 
not seen them.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


PRENTICE’S HAMPSHIRES 


On a recent visit to the herd of Mr. 
Cc. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa, we found 
a very fine lot of early spring pigs. In 
fact, they are the largest and the most 
thrifty of any we have ever seen on Mr. 
Prentice’s farm for their age. He will be 
in fine shape to take care of both old 
and new customers this fall, in supplying 
boars. The spring crop represents such 
sires as The Traveler, a descendant of 
Monarch’s Defender, and Today's Per- 
shing, by Today’s Marvel. Watch for 
Mr. Prentice’s card this fall—Holmesg 
Cantine, Adv. 

“BUBBLING OVER” AND THE HESS 
HERD 


One of the very best spring boar pros- 
pects I have seen this season is ip the O. 
J. Hess herd at Worthington, Iowa, sired 
by The Knight and out of a dam by 


Dasher, of Disher Giant breeding. This 
youngster has been named “Bubbling 
Over,” and he shows all the flash and 
style one would expect in a herd boar 


prospect. The entire Hess herd is looking 
good and several of them will be seen at 
the different fairs.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
EMiIL SCHNACK—DUROCS 

At Dixon, Iowa, is a young breeder by 
the name of Emil Schnack, who has some 
85 spring pigs by Long Sensation, Orion 
Colonel, Super Colonel, Stilts and others. 


Just at this time Mr. Schnack is unde- 
cided about a fall sale, but fall sale or 
not, he will have some real boars to of- 


fer the trade, and with tne class of breed- 
ing he has and his ability to grow them, 
they should be in demand.—Frank QO. 
Storrs, Adv. 
JOHN HENDRICKS’ HERD 

Zetween feeding his Polands, weighing 
up the lead that is being mined on his 
farm and taking care of his corn crop, 
John Hendricks, .of Cuba City, Wis., has 
just all any one man should try to do. I 
really don’t see how he gets it all done, 
I will gay this, “I know he gets the pigs 
fed,” for they are coming fine. John has 
three or four boar prospects about the 
best he ever had at this time of the year. 
—lrank O. Storrs, Adv. 

GOOD SPOTTED POLANDS 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, of Earlham, 
Towa, have a fine, even bunch of spring 
pigs that will show up well in their fall 
sale. They are good hog men and coupled 
with the breeding and individuals of 
their herd, you may expect them to be 
much in evidence at the fairs this fall. 
Their Harvester Boy sows crossed to 
Post Dispatch should maxe an attractive 
combination.—Guy Il. Bush, Adv. 

MISSOURI SPOTS 

Not all good Spots grow in Iowa, for 
Gates & Son, at Ravenwood, Mo., have 
a line of Spotted Polands that the most 
discriminating judge would enjoy look- 
ing at. One litter which we trust will be 
seen at the fairs this fall, is good enough 
to speak for itself. Mr. Gates is one of 
the founders of the Spotted Poland breed 
and a visit to the farm is well worth any 
breeder’s time.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

McKEE’S DUROCS 

Great Colonel looks Just as great as 
he ever did, and he has produced a crop 
of pigs that are great. Mckee Bros, are 
good hog men and they are raising their 
pigs on ag near a disease-free system as 


possible They have the individuals and 
the breeding, so keep this herd in mind. 
If you need a fall boar, drop them a line 


and mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

WATCH FOR GREEN WORMS ON 

CABBAGE 

While making the daily rounds of the 
garden, one should scrutinize the cabbage 
plants closely now, because it’s time for 
the little green worms to appear for their 
annual feast on the cabbage leaves. As 
soon as they are discovered, dust the 
plants lightly with one part of lead arse- 


nate mixed with ten parts of hydrated 
lime. A cheesecloth bag makes a very 
good sifter. The lime application should 


be repeated after rains. 

If worms appear on the currants or 
gooseberry bushes, a lead arsenate spray 
will get rid of the pests. Mix one pound 
of lead arsenate to fifty gallons of water, 
or any fraction of these amounts desired, 
keeping the ratio the same.—lowa State 
College. 





1OWA RECORD FLOCKS 


That Iowa hens which are members of 
record flocks were busy and spent little 
time in loafing during April is indicated 
by the monthly report issued by the Ex- 
tension Service of Iowa State College, 
which shows that the more than 80,000 
heng in the 491 record flocks laid 1,444,614 
eggs, or an average of 17.2 eggs each 
during the month. Poultry specialists 
consider this an excellent record. Re 
ceipts from the record flocks from all 
sources amounted to $55,095.52 in April, 
while the feed bill for the layers was 
only $12,473, leaving the owners $42,621 
above feed costs to compensate them for 
labor and other items. 

Honor for highest producing flock in 
the state during. April goes to W. &. 
Grotewold, of Lake Mills. His 256 Single 
Comb White Leghorns made the remark- 
able record of producing 27 eggs per hen, 


NOT IMPRESSED 





Cityman (pompously): “I work with 
my head, sir.” 
Countryman: “That ain’t nothin’. So 


does a woodpecker.” 





BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


6 newly imported 
tal 










Mons, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap, Terme. 

Greeley, ia. & Wenona, i. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Percheron Stallion Stud 


Book No. 141603. A ton horse, sound and 
&@ sure breeder. 
Wm. O. Notz, Creasten, lowa 





JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four. five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 
breeding Jack’s at grower's prices. 
Fred Chandler, 8.7, Chariton, Ia. 











SHORTHORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emall but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Willager’s Image, a bull that is 
siring a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some tep 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop tn and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, stred by and includ- 
ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried stre by Village 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulls with 
substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BKOS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15—CHOICE SHORTHOKN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt H. Neal, Mt. Vernon, fa., BR. F. D. 8. 











POLLED SHORTHORES 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
HH. L. RYON 4&4 SONS, Laurens, lowa 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The two Polied Shorthorn bulls we offered last month 
moved promptly, and we are making a special offer 
for May of a red 13 month bull, wt. 800. Price $150.08 
He 1s the low down blocky type. Accredited herd, 
Also other bulls 10 to 12 month's old. 
s. B. Hudson 4 Son, Kt.5, Kuexvilie, Ia. 





BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered —calves to 12 and 18 monthe. 
Very cheice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
alble for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Kd. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 








POLAND-.CHINAS 


FORSALE 


Chotce Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 

Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. Ist farrow. 
Stred by Climax by Eliminator, Dama mostly by 


Oak Glen Diamond. 635.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


PPP ALLL PLO 





on 


anne — PAR ALRA PLA 

TWO BOAR S—For Sale 
We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 

yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 

ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, he isa 

great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


Fall Boars For Sale 


Good to choice. Also a few bred gtite. 
Cholera immune. Priced right and 
guaranteed right. 

T. M. BAYDEN, Creston, lowa 











DUBROC JERSEYS. 








ow 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. Sires, 
Wiidfire I, first at Des Moines, and Bigh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sfoux City. Try a REAL Boar. 
B.A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ta. 





TAN WORTSS 


~_ 








wm 

Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths sale. Breeding, individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mt. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Is. 


Farmer 








Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 





AUCTION EERS 


LIVE STOCK 
e@s AUCTIONEER 


1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Do your buying 


AUCTIONEER 
SAFETY FIRST! ’ 
from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 























give you names of reliable firms. 








TESTa MAYTAG 07 thos: 
Grease-Crusted OVERALLS 


Any farm home, with or without electricity, can enjoy a 
genuine Maytag Aluminum Washer. Ask the dealer to send 
you one on free trial. 

Watch the marvelous Maytag Gyrafoam action wash a big tubful 
of clothes in 3 to 7 minutes. See it wash grimy overalls, work-clothes, 
even cuff and collar edges clean without hand-rubbing. 

Enjoy the convenience of the big-capacity, cast-aluminum tub that’s 
all washing space, that keeps the water scalding hot, that cleans itself 
in thirty seconds—the lifetime tub that cannot rot, rust, split, warp 
nor corrode, and that drains itself. 

Enjoy the all-metal automatic tension wringer that swings into seven 
positions. Enjoy all the Nine Outstanding Maytag Advantages listed 
here. Enjoy a Maytag whether you have electricity or not. 


In-Built Gasoline Multi-Motor 
or Electric Motor 


The in-built gasoline Maytag Multi-Motor is a powerful, 
smooth-running, dependable little gasoline engine. Starts 
with a turn of the foot lever and does a big farm washing 
with a few cents’ worth of gasoline. 


For homes with electricity, the Maytag is built with an electric motor. 


¢ fi ; 4 | , 
poet” || FREE TRIAL tec. wesh 


Q Outstanding \Qgj Maytag Features 


1 Washes faster. GEasily adjusted to 
| F penn oeaner. : your height. 
‘gest hourly capaci- 
ty. Tub holds 21 gal- 7 eee one itn the 
lons. washer running. 
@ 4 Most compact washer 
made—takes floor SAll_ metal wringer. 
Self adjusting. In- 
square. stant tension release. 
5 Cast aluminum tub— 9 Electric motor for 
can't warp, rot, swell, wired homes—Gaso- 
split nor corrode — line motor where no 
itself, electricity is available, 


9 Reasons for World Leadership 


Tr aubalindibhtin oa sss. 


sa geen 
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sdk enssnal ich colander aces aan aaa 


crusted overalls and work-clothes 
—don’t hand-rub anything. Just 
let the Gyrafoamed soapy water 
in the cast-aluminum tub do the 
cleaning. Your dainty garments 
tag Electric Washer. Then give will be washed as safely as if done 
it a real test. Put in those grease- by hand. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


There’s no cost, no obligation 
whatever in trying a MAYTAG. 
Call any Maytag dealer listed be- 
low and ask him to send you a 


space only 25 inches Maytag Multi-Motor or a May- 


, 
\3 
f{ 


Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


IOWA IOWA IOWA . 
Carstens Bros. Eagle Grove.R. = Roper, Hdw. a ston Mapleton Ottumwa Ottumwa Gas Co. 
.Akron Variety Store Earlville. M. Darling Tull & Probasco Hdwe. Co. Schleis Hdwe. and Furn. “Co. Oyens.... Paul Petersen 
.Albia Lt; & Ry. Co. ; Te & Nelson Ida Grove.Ida Co. Maytag Store pe a eS ar tee .Proehl Implt. Co. 
— Hdwe. Co. Tk: W. F. Kleinpell [da Grove.......Pilcher Hiss Co. wu Gates-Hoadley Lumber Co. Waters & Donahue 

Edwards Elma crsssesssssesssessssssnnnnseeereees NOFEH = Independence Marcus.. .George Tutt 

ohn Lauch eastern Iowa Power Co, mmuaswan-Leytze Furn. Co. Marengo... Shannon Hdwe. Co. 
Alton’ Hdwe, Co. Emmetsburg Roy Weir Indianola....P roudfoot & Overton Marshalltown... R. Maytag 
Ben Hoeven Emmetsburg... *, Kerwick Inwood... John Bobeldyke MartensdalenunuC. F, Martens 
~Munn y aytag Co. E. pethe rville. Harker: Beauman. Co, Ionia...... Simon Hoffman Mason City.Walton Maytag St. 
= Hartman srly MGccaseonse” UNS  eaeae 
‘Winitemer Hdwe. 
.W. H, Gleim 


Pocahontas. J. J. Pavik 
Postville....... oe A Humphrey 
Prairie as Farm, Co-op, Exc. 
Preston... snc. Maser & Son 
Primghar Cassidey & Halback 
Protivin Hanska Bros. 

r Beuchholz : a 
> Pew & Co. Quimby Burcham Co. 

Milford.. *. Moeller Red Oak ..Montgomery- 
Monona... >. Schultz Mills County Maytag Co. 


Mechanicsville....Chas. FE, Wood 


Iowa wena «The Strub Co. Melbourne. M. F: Leibsle 


Allen & Snyder Co. Ireton...........5inkey & Frederick 
Farmington. Jackson Jet. J. J. Pitzenberger 


sity “Hardward «Jansen ve. Co . Eee 
p : ane Bove . Tl n 
Ashton... lowated Hdwe. : “W. E. Stoeber anesville oy ane se 


Atlantic.. ass and Potta- Ft. Atkins« Joe A. Huber Ce 

t M: tag Co. OT a” Wa TART Tine §— RENE icocaaioossenscsnaneices Linquist Bros. Montezuma.A. C, King Hdw. Co, REM SEN. eccrescoeeeens Schafz Hardwara 
Feri. egeli County eee Bcd Ft. Dodge..../ . D. McQuilkin Co, eee : “HL x Mienett  UMoiiticalls A. J. H. McNeill Renwick.Renwick Auto, & L. Co. 
s_ and Pot- Pe. Madi i ewtan Sales CO i N. Oleson Moulton....lowa So. Utilities Co. Ridgeway... G. Gunhus 
tawattamie Co. Maytag Fr heh seer Maytag sales 0. Kingsley......Pixler Electric Co. a w.H. G. Benson —_ Rippey.. St: isos Hdwe. Co. 
Bancroft A. H. Fuchs Fredericks Sara’ Meda. Knoxville...Avery-Cleland & Co. Me - aw: 5% Mc .—~ an Rock nes Fs steube n & peters 
Battle Creek wA, J, Rogers ee x Lake City.Farmers U. Coop. Co. easan “ ivix Bros. ck Rapid: sregory & Son 
Battle Creek -B, Vollertsen Garaavill Re - ret Lake Mills. Winnebago Auto Co. Muscatine.Fuller & Hiller H. Co. age a A. MLS pieasse 

Bellevue.. acob Goetz . a = ‘ Lake View...Victor Staab & Son -Nafus_ & Son é vs pow ESE, seen 
“Frank F rit Glidden on n Hdwe. Co. “pane os S. Flick R. G. Hunter 
™ bos me Goose L ake.P. N. Harksen & Son i akoti soba W. E. K tea a , Albin... Willis nb prend byt ehs J. R. McElliott 

Medford  —_—Ev ATL SUT Becerseseenes « centrseeererenee Ke o oe 

Geanvilic. se urticidale, x age Grotwold Hdwe. ~S. S. Marshall ‘Pilcher Auto Co. 


: ) a...Riggl & Carver 4 

Boesch Co, Greeley. a urry E. _ Schneider te MM. Rane er New Hampton... ln : 5a 4d Moses 

essels Hdwe. .Co. Grinnell... ‘George He bar te fad John Bickhoff New H: impton ‘Implit. “Co. F Natvig 

.Christensen & Olson Guttenburg Kuempel & Lake » Mars.Plym. Co. Maytag Co. Nora Springs...Tatum Hdw. Co. ; : “Are nd Balster St. 

Matt Hardware Co. Hampton..Hampton Maytag Co. Leon SaROe, .lowa So. Utilities Co. N. Buena Vista.G, M. Friedman Sheldon............ Sheldon He iwe. Co, 
Kurt & Gross Hansel esos ssn James Hannah [ime Springs..R, A. Vanderbie N, English... I. Evans Shenandoah Page- 

aed aaa : a F, . he er. Farmers’ _ & gen Little Rock... ¥ ene New Hampton...N. H. Imp. Co. Oe Sega Comps Bares es. 

edar Rapids enecke Co. artis. eae, 38 ohrville..... 3. McDermott peo s Hz liveGc. soe 

Centerville.Ia. So, Utilities Co. -Failing Hdwe. Lone Rock.. . Blanchard a apa, Bre, Sa Co Sibley..Osceola Co. Maytag Co. 
: a be William Rutten oe as debo! ~+Mattes J . . Sidney Page- 
Chariton é Lost Nation... Srundemeier Bros. Galwaln, Hints Dros, Drecisnt e gs» c 

H. T. Wilson Music Shop ter Lowden....w.A. Freund & Co. Binaw “Bank Maviac’ Co Si sete ounty aytag Co. 

Farmers’ Highland Assn. . NAWA w+. rink Maytag . igourney.. Seibel Hdwe. Co. 

Charles Cit lg Low Moor... Dann & Conover Qrange City Sicak Center, Te Wevcar ak. Ce 

Chi Tr ok _— mien B Ko. Hulls SPiN WS.eccccssreres Rose_ Bros. McGregor.McGregor Hdwe. Co w.Decook & ai Hdwe. Co. Sioux City.S. C. Gas & El. Co. 

Charter a J.F. B ae Holstein E. E. Norten Madrid.. Skortman & Isaacson Osage Hdwe. Co, Sioux R: apids.... Klz astrup & Wood 

>: oe +P. — Hopkinton.. ilroy & Petrie males? N Osce “> a... lowa So. U — et .C. B. Bjornstad Co. 

7 Hornick... Bros. siprieee y sce . Pau pring Hillu..0...A, P. Brand 

Fremont County Maytag hw Hospers....C. oe Hdwe. Manilla. ‘ IcGre gor Co. Stacyville......Osage Hdwe. Co. 

Clinton... Tucker Fu RC r. Co. Hudson........ ” Gutknecht Bros, Manning.. ‘ we h] ssiz C. ae Becker Storm I, alee, Clifford Inman 

ott To. siliote tceahard Humboldt. Humboldt Implt. Co. Manson........ 2 R. J. Wilgman Sunbury _Meyer & Co. 

Coon Rapids F. C. Jones Sutherland. . J. Regginiter 

Correctionvilicc.,.D. B. Schonts Swea CitycrwmuA,” H. Hundeby 

Busching Paro Co. -Tipton Hdwe. Co. 

..Mochal Maytag Co. 


i, archwood.. 


Cascade 











«Union County Maytag Store 
Cushing Burrow Hardware 
Dallas Cemtetcccosecess » coossere 

«++; Bechtel Maytag 
Danbury... .Henry Fitzpatrick 
Davenport. Harned & Von Maur 
Dayton....E. P. Slocum Hdw. Co, 
Decorah....Decorah Furniture Co, 
Delmar..H. M. Cassin Hdwe. Co, 
Denison.. ..Brink-Maytag Co. 

z ~Model Electric Co, 
Donnelison Jermazen 

ood Seyb Hdwe. & Implt. Co. 

CTE Te Scholten Hdwe. 


Dyersville 
M. Hentges, Hdwe. and Furn, 


= & Wilton Junction...A. T, Nelson 
‘ Winterset.....Hays are Store 
Woolstock... Olof & Thrall 
Wyoming. William Wilker 

— Yetter 


IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, 


Valley Junction 


«Valley Hudson-Essex Co. 


Washington....Wilson Htng. Co. 
Waterloo.Gutknecht Maytag Co. 
Waterville be 

Waukon... “Peterson 
G 
Webster City... : 

WR OBEY sssvesiccosacecesers Lease & Lease 
West Grove Howard & 


Harper Hdwe. & Lumber Co. 


West Union......N. E. Ia. Pr. C 


Wheatland..Carl Lohmann & Co. 
M. Fleming 


Whittemore............ 7. 


Williams.......Sterling Hdwe. Co. 


-Ellerbrock & Clarkin 


DON’T KEEP IT 





wAsleson & Co. 


